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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Fundamentals of U. S. Foreign Policy 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
White House press release dated December 2 


I am in full accord with the statements made 
yesterday by Secretary Dulles in his press confer- 
ence. I would like to add this comment to what 
he said: The easiest thing to do with great power 
isto abuse it, to use it to excess. This most power- 
ful of the free nations must not permit itself to 
grow weary of the processes of negotiation and 
adjustment that are fundamental to freedom. If 
it should turn impatiently to coercion of other 
free nations, our brand of coercion, so far as our 
friends are concerned, would be a mark of the 
imperialist rather than of the leader. 

What America is doing abroad in the way of 
military and economic assistance is as much a part 
of our own security program as our military ef- 
forts at home. We hope to be able to maintain 
these overseas elements of our security program as 
long as our enlightened self-interest requires, even 
though we may, and probably we always will, have 
various differences of opinion with the nations 
receiving our aid. 

‘We do this because unity among free nations is 
our only hope for survival in the face of the world- 
wide Soviet conspiracy backed by the weight of 
Soviet military power. This struggle dominates 
all other considerations of our times. The issue, 
freedom versus communism, is a life and death 
matter. To my mind it is the struggle of the ages. 

This fact arouses justifiable concern about com- 
munism in our own Government. I repeat my 
previously expressed conviction that fear of Com- 
munists actively undermining our Government 
will not be an issue in the 1954 elections. Long 
before then this administration will have made 
such progress in rooting them out under the se- 
curity program developed by Attorney General 
Brownell that this can no longer be considered a 
serious menace. As you already know, about 1,500 
persons who were security risks have already been 
removed. Fair, thorough, and decent investiga- 
tions, followed by unhesitating corrective action, 
are the most effective, and the only efficient, way 
to get this necessary job done. 


(Continued on page 812) 
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PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENT BY 
SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 645 dated December 1 


Since I met with you last week, there has been 
a widely publicized criticism of this administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. 

The burden of that criticism was that we spoke 
too kindly to our allies and sent them “perfumed” 
notes, instead of using threats and intimidation 
to compel them to do our bidding. I welcome 
constructive criticism. But the criticism I refer 
to attacks the very heart of U.S. foreign policy. 

It is the clear and firm purpose of this admin- 
istration to treat other free nations as sovereign 
equals, whether they be large or small, strong or 
weak. My grandfather, John W. Foster of In- 
diana, himself a Secretary of State, said of Ameri- 
can foreign policy that from the beginning it had 
been marked by “a spirit of justice, forbearance 
and magnanimity.” I do not intend myself to 
mar that record. 

The tide of recent events has made our Nation 
more powerful, but I believe that it should not 
make us less loyal to our great American tradi- 
tions and that it should not blur our dedication to 
the truths, expressed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that we owe a respect to the opinions 
of others. 

Today it is to our interest to assist certain coun- 
tries. But that does not give us the right to try 
to take them over, to dictate their trade policies, 
and to make them our satellites. 

Indeed, we do not want weak or subservient al- 
lies. Our friends and allies are dependable just 
because they are unwilling to be anyone’s satel- 
lites. They will freely sacrifice much in a com- 
mon effort. But they will no more be subservient 
to the United States than they will be subservient 
to Soviet Russia. 

Let us be thankful that they are that way and 
that there still survives so much rugged determi- 
nation to be free. If that were not so, we would 
be isolated in the world and in mortal peril. 

Never in all our history was there a time when 
good friends and allies meant so much to us. 

Today the Soviet Union, with rapidly mount- 
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ing atomic power, is deterred from attacking by 
the fact that we could retaliate with a devastating 
blow against the vitals of Russia. But that pos- 
sibility exists only because we share the well- 
located bases of other friendly countries. 

Also, we gain security because of an early warn- 
ing system which permits of interception and civil 
defense. But this requires facilities in the friendly 
countries which are nearer the Soviet Union. 
Without that, such great industrial centers as De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and Milwaukee would 
be “sitting ducks” for atomic bombs. 

In addition to being dependent upon our allies 
for prevention and defense against atomic attack, 
we look to their large industrial strength to keep 
the balance of world power in the free world 
favor. If their resources and facilities fell into the 
Soviet bloc, it would have the advantage over us 
not only in the possibility of an initial knock-out 
blow but also in terms of capacity to win a long 
drawn-out war. 

Thus there is need, as never before, of coopera- 
tion between the free nations. Others recognize 
that. So do we. To maintain a cooperation of 
the free is a difficult and delicate process. With- 
out mutual respect and friendship it would be im- 
possible. We / not propose to throw away those 
precious assets by blustering and domineering 
methods. 

We shall be firm and persistent in trying to se- 
cure agreement on what we believe to be right. 
We shall expect a fair sharing of efforts and bur- 
dens. But we shall try not to be arrogant or to 
demand of others what we ourselves, if circum- 
stances were reversed, would reject. In this way 
we retain friendship and we usually reach agree- 
ment. The fact that some marginal disagree- 
ments persist is no reason for sacrificing friend- 
ship by attempting to coerce; the more so because 
the attempt would be fruitless. 

These fundamentals of our foreign policy were 
agreed on by President Eisenhower and me before 
I wey my present office. These principles still 
stand. 





Eisenhower—Continued from page 811 


By next fall I hope that the public, no longer 
fearful that Communists are destructively at work 
within the Government, will wish to commend the 
efficiency of this administration in eliminating this 
menace to the Nation’s security. The people must 
have the facts on this important subject in order 
to reach sound conclusions. As provided for in 
the liberalized regulations of this administration, 
established facts, so far as the national security 
permits, will continue to be made available. 

The best way to keep subversives out of the Gov- 
ernment is not to employ them in the first place. 
The administration will continue to hunt for any 
that are present, and, of course, any subversives 
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located by a congressional committee will be re- 
moved just as promptly as any others. 

In all that we do to combat subversion, it is im- 
perative that we protect the basic rights of loyal 
American citizens. I am determined to protect 
those _ to the limit of the powers of the of- 
fice with which I have been entrusted by the 
American people. 

In my judgment the efficiency and vision with 
which the Government is administered by this 
Republican administration, and whether or not 
the Congress enacts a aga pe dynamic pro- 
gram enhancing the welfare of the people of our 
country, will determine the future political com- 
plexion of the Congress and the future of the 
administration. I am convinced that those who 
fight for the program that I shall soon submit to 
the Congress will deserve and will receive the 
respect and support of the American people. 

n any event, unless the Republican Party can 
develop and enact such a program for the Amer- 
ican people, it does not deserve to remain in power. 
But, I know that these sentiments are shared by 
the vast ra ond of the Republicans in the coun- 
try, particularly by my close associates both in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives. Be- 
cause of this unity of feeling, such a program will 
be enacted. 


Arrangements for Questioning 
of Igor Gouzenko 


Press release 651 dated December 4 


Following is the text of a note which Secretary 
Dulles transmitted to the Canadian Ambassador 
at Washington on December 3, 1953: 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Canada and has the honor to refer to the Ambassa- 
dor’s note No. 864 of November 25,’ concerning 
the request of Senator William E. Jenner, Chair- 
man of the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the United States Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, that the Canadian Government make 
Mr. Igor Gouzenko available for questioning by 
the Subcommittee. 

The Ambassador’s note stated that the Cana- 
dian Government was willing, “if Mr. Gouzenko 
agrees, to make arrangements for a confidential 
meeting, under Canadian auspices, at which any 
person designated by the United States Govern- 
ment could be present, it being understood, as it 
was in 1949, that the evidence or information thus 
secured would not be made public without the 
approval of the Canadian Government”. 

The Canadian Government’s offer was conveyed 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 7, 1953, p. 789. 
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by the Secretary of State to Senator Jenner on 
November 25? and the Senator has now replied 
that the Subcommittee desires to accept the offer. 

Accordingly the Secretary of State would A 
preciate it if the Canadian Government would 
proceed to set up arrangements for the meeting 
with Mr. Gouzenko, it being understood that the 
meeting would be in accordance with the condi- 
tions specified in the Ambassador’s note of No- 
vember 25. 

The Secretary of State has designated as the 
representatives of the United States Government 
to attend the meeting Senator William E. Jenner, 
Chairman of the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
and Mr. Robert Morris, Counsel of the Sub- 
committee. It is assumed that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would have no objection to the United 
States Ambassador to Canada or his designated 
representative from the Embassy at Ottawa being 
present at the meeting. It is understood that the 
Canadian Government would not object to Sen- 
ator Jenner and Mr. Morris being accompanied 
to the meeting by a clerk-stenographer of the 
Subcommittee staff although it is recognized that 
since the meeting would be held under the auspices 
of the Canadian Government the official record of 
the proceedings and of such statements as Mr. 
Gouzenko may make would be compiled by an 
officer of the Canadian Government. 

It has been suggested by Senator Jenner, and 
the Secretary of State agrees, that in order to 

rotect Mr. Bemaias security the arrangements 
or the time and place of meeting might be com- 
municated in reply by word of mouth. 


Soviet Note a Victory 
for Western Diplomacy 
Press release 646 dated December 1 


At his press conference on December 1, Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked a series of questions con- 
cerning the Soviet note of November 26 and its 
relation to a possible Four Power meeting of For- 
eign Ministers. Specifically he was asked whether 
the Soviet note was acceptable, whether it would 
result in a Four Power conference, whether this 
represented a victory for the West, and whether 
under present conditions successful negotiation 
with the Soviet Union was possible. In reply to 
these questions Mr. Dulles said: 


Tam not aware of any statement being made that 
the Soviet note of November 26 was unacceptable, 
if by “unacceptable” it was meant that the invita- 
tion, or Soviet willingness to meet, would not be 
accepted. The term “unacceptable” could very 





*Ibid., p. 791. 
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well be applied to some of the substantive allega- 
tions in the note, particularly with reference to 
the role of Communist China, the abandonment 
of Enc, the abandonment of United States bases, 
etc. Those positions, which were reasserted in the 
note, are unacceptable. That does not mean we 
are not willing to meet with the Russians to dis- 
cuss, particularly about Germany and Austria. 

As to whether the note will result in a Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting, I don’t like to get into the pre- 
dicting and guessing game. We would want, in 
this matter, to get the views of Chancellor 
Adenauer, and the different points of view will be 
discussed at Bermuda. In anticipation of that ex- 
change of views and hearing from Chancellor 
Adenauer, I would not want to make a statement 
that would indicate we were prepared to proceed 
without regard to these other views. | 

No date is suggested for a meeting by the Soviet 
note; and the place of the meeting is somewhat 
obscure, because, while Berlin is suggested, Ber- 
lin is a divided city. 

I think the latest Soviet note certainly repre- 
sents a victory for Western diplomacy in the sense 
that the refusal on the part of the Soviets to have 
any meeting, except upon grossly unacceptable pre- 
conditions, had created a public opinion adverse to 
them. I believe that the fact that they have now 
felt it necessary to reverse themselves does repre- 
sent a very substantial diplomatic and moral vic- 
tory for the West. 

It doesn’t mean, however, that we grab at any- 
thing they propose without at least looking it over 
pretty carefully. We are anxious to have a meet- 
ing to discuss some of the problems which might 
be soluble; notably, as far as Europe is concerned, 
the problem of Germany and the problem of Aus- 
tria. 

If this proposal gives the opportunity to do that, 
we shall embrace it. But we don’t rush into ac- 
ceptance of any Soviet proposals without reading 
all the fine print. 

I said yesterday ' that we did not look upon the 
conference table as a place for surrendering our 
principles but rather to make our principles pre- 
vail. I believe that the principles on which we 
stand in reference to Germany and Austria are 
principles which ought to prevail. I can’t see any 
reason to surrender on any of the fundamentals of 
those principles. They involve nothing whatever 
that is hostile to or dangerous to Soviet Russia. 

In my view there is just one real issue involved, 
and we can’t answer that one. The issue involved 
is: Are the Soviets willing to have any fresh breath 
of freedom touch any part of the area now behind 
the Iron Curtain? If they say “no,” then I don’t 
see the chance of our getting anywhere. If they 
are willing to take the risk of that, then I can see 
the possibility of an agreement. 

So far, they have not been willing to have a con- 
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ference because in my opinion they were not will- 
ing to allow even a hope of a breath of freedom to 
touch any part of the area behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Now our diplomacy has forced them out of 
that position. How far they have had a change, 


The Communist Threat in the Far East 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs* 


What I should like to be able to do tonight is 
to make the situation we face in the Far East as 
vivid and immediate to you as it is to us in the 
Department, whose every day is spent with the 
reports that come in from our missions in the field, 
from the 25 posts we maintain in the Far East 
between Hokkaido and the Bay of Bengal. 

There is considerable difference between hearing 
an individual talk about the Communist threat 
against such a background as this and living in 
the atmosphere Communist machinations create. 
It is the difference between hearing about a battle 
and being thrown into one. 

Nothing that a soldier has ever read or heard, 
I am told, quite prepares him for the experience 
of coming under fire. The first shell brings with 
it a shock of disbelief and outrage. He has heard 
often enough of the enemy but the concept has been 
abstract. The “enemy” has been less real than a 
pebble in his shoe, or a headache. Now it is 
brought home to him that there are people in the 
world who have every intention of destroying him. 
It will do him no good to jump up and shout: 
“Hey, you can’t mean to hurt me! tan so good, 
so noble, so devoted to my family, so kind to ani- 
mals.” It would not make any difference. The 
enemy is bent on destroying him. Furthermore, 
it comes over him that, if he exposes himself to the 
fire of the enemy, he will be shot, just as if he were 
not he—as if he were someone else of much less ac- 
count. He is subject to the laws of ballistics 
like everyone else and if he behaves foolishly, 
if he has not learned to defend himself, the divine 
providence is not going to step in to set those laws 
aside for his benefit. All this comes over him 
with perfectly frightful effect, with the first ma- 
levolent whine of a ricochet. 

For all that we hear about communism and the 


* Address made before the Women’s National Republi- 
can Club, New York, N. Y., on Dec. 2 (press release 649). 
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whether it is a — tactical change, whether it 
is any change of heart or substance, we find it diff. 
cult to tell from the standpoint of their note. If 
there is any prospect at all of a change of sub- 
stance, certainly we shall pursue it. 


threat to our way of life, it is very difficult for the 
American people to realize that there is actually 
in the world today a body of men, already con- 
trolling about one-third of the world’s population 
of 2,400,000,000 people, who mean what they say 
when they say they intend to destroy us—if not to 
exterminate us physically then to destroy system- 
atically everything that makes us what we are. 
We are such a good-natured, well-intentioned peo- 
ple—we feel in our hearts that no one could want 
to do us harm if he knew us. We also feel in our 
hearts, I fear, that there is something that looks 
after Americans, something that has given us the 
most motorcars, the most television sets, the most 
and best of everything materially, and that this 
something will not let us come to real harm. Other 
peoples have their cities leveled by bombs, their 
countries invaded and occupied, their populations 
browbeaten and enslaved. But none of thes 
things, we are convinced deep inside ourselves, 
could happen to us. .We may make mistakes; we 
may neglect the most ordinary precautions ; but in 
the last instance, this inner complacency tells us, 
the Almighty will step in to protect us from the 
consequences because we are so important and 90 
deserving. 

Of course this is the worst possible sandpile in 
which to bury our heads. The laws of cause and 
effect will not be deflected one iota for our benefit. 
They have never been suspended for any other 
nation and they will not be for us. 

If I presume to doubt that our people appre 
ciate the reality of the fate that could overtake 
our world if we fail to do all that is required to 
prevent it, it is not because I think I am more 
serious-minded than the average citizen or have 4 
superior imagination. 

It is because we whose official responsibilities 
are concerned with international affairs today are 
continuously immersed in reports that come to us 
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from the scenes of action, the detailed, factual re- 
ports that have the taste and impact of reality. 

We have it brought home to us daily, in the 
most graphic particulars, what has happened to 
the world since 1939—15 countries, 600 million peo- 

le, added to the Communist orbit by force— 
Sseribed by the Secretary of State in a recent 
speech as “the most frightening fact that history 
records.” 

We in the Far Eastern Bureau are constantly 
reminded by the Peiping radio exactly how the 
Communists regard us and what they have in mind 
for Asia. In the shrill, reiterant insistence of the 
Communists in Indonesia that the United States 
has manipulated the drop in the price of rubber, 
upon which hundreds of thousands of Javanese 
and Sumatrans depend for a livelihood, we have a 
continuing demonstration of the unscrupulousness 
and resourcefulness of the adversary. From what 
is borne in upon us about the Viet Minh in Indo- 
china, we learn how the Communists can entrench 
themselves in power by exploiting a people’s desire 
for independence, using the victim’s own strength 
to bring about his downfall, which I understand 
is the underlying principle of jujitsu. The ac- 
counts of gangsterism and assassination in Ma- 
laya prevent our forgetting that there are no 
weapons the Communists will not stoop to em- 

loy. The reports of the lengths to which the 
Pieiuniste have gone in their efforts to trans- 
form the prisoners they took in Korea into some 
other kind of beings, helplessly obedient to the 
will of the master, keep before us what is in store 
for a nation that falls into Communist hands. 
This is our daily fare. 


The Two Weapons of Communism 


To grasp the true dimensions of the funda- 
mental problem we face, we must understand that 
the Communist threat is dual and that for that 
reason when we believe we have it confined we 
are apt to discover we are quite mistaken. For 
communism takes two forms. The strategists in 
Moscow and Peiping wield two distinct weapons. 
There is on the one hand the conventional armed 
power of a highly militarized empire. On the 
other there is that combination of proselytizing 
fanaticism and conspiratorial apparatus known as 
the Communist movement. 

On the first score we may note that the Commu- 
nists have by far the largest ground forces in the 
Far East. These include the Soviet divisions in 

stern Siberia and the Maritime Provinces, 
the several million troops of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army, and the additional hundreds of 
thousands in the armies of North Korea and of 
the so-called “Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam.” 
In addition to the Soviet Far Eastern air force, 
Communist China and North Korea now have air 
forces of their own. Whatever the precise num- 
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ber of thousands of planes the Communists have 
at their disposal in the Far East, they make up a 
formidable force. On the naval side there is the 
exceedingly large Soviet submarine fleet based on 
Vladivostok. 

We must not suppose that these massive military 
formations are useful only in combat. Perhaps 
they are most valuable to the Communists for 
purposes of intimidation. A first-class bully 
never has to take his hands out of his pockets. 

On the second score I shall not attempt to 
analyze the impact of Communist dogma and 
Communist organization on societies where there 
is disillusionment among the intellectuals and 
widespread discontent among the population in 
general. I think we might, however, recall an 
observation made by Whittaker Chambers in ex- 
planation of the extraordinary appeal of com- 
munism to somany minds. Putting the matter in 
a nutshell, he said that philosophy undertakes to 
explain why life is the way it is while communism 
promises to change it all. The compensations, the 
righting of wrongs, the bliss to which men have 
long looked to find in another world the Com- 
munists promise to bring to pass in this one. We 
may be inclined to believe that, because the record 
of Communist government is so unspeakable, the 
appeal of Communist ideology cannot be very 
great, even among peoples who, for one reason or 
another, have lost faith in existing institutions. 
If so, we might recall the influence that Marxist 
thinking and the Soviet-Russian example came to 
exert in the United States in the 1930’s and 1940’s 
largely as a consequence of the great depression 
and Hitlerism. e are still learning of the full 
extent of those influences. 

It would be well for us to remember that the 
Asians generally have felt about the colonial issue 
no less strongly than we felt about Hitlerism. 
The colonial regimes of course had many fine 
achievements to their credit, but the superior pow- 
ers and advantages enjoyed by Westerners in Asia 
and the fact that the colonial regimes were im- 
posed by force left deep resentments among the 
Asians which make them suspicious of Western 
motives and an easier prey of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

We should also reflect that the United States at 
the depth of the depression must have appeared 
as an earthly paradise to most of the Asians, whose 
average income is about $50 a year and whose con- 
ditions of existence are so wretched that life ex- 
pectancy for them at birth is no more than 22 or 
23 years. 

I may sum up the vulnerability of Asia to com- 
munism as a social and political force by quoting 
from a study of the so-called underdeveloped areas 
recently made in the State Department. The study 
points out that the Soviet Union in its approach 
to such areas has three advantages over the West, 
which are (1) It is not identified with imperialism 
in these areas; (2) It professes a messianic pro- 
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gram which promises rapid progress in the trans- 
formation of backward societies into modern in- 
dustrialized states; and (3) It has its own instru- 
mentalities, organized as indigenous Communist 
parties or fronts, operating within the given terri- 
tories or countries. 

In our estimates of the Communist menace we 
must not fail to bear in mind that the Communists 
are able to switch from one method of attack to an 
entirely different method as the situation seems 
to warrant. We have seen this alteration of meth- 
ods in the Far East since the end of World War 
II. Ishould say that in China both methods were 
used simultaneously with maximum force. A psy- 
chological and sebesintive attack upon the Na- 
tional Government was backed up by large armies 
that had been provided with arms and with a base 
of operations in Manchuria by the Soviet Union. 
Elsewhere, however, the Communists immediately 
after World War II relied largely on ideological 
and organizational techniques. They tried to iden- 
tify communism with the aspirations of the Asian 
peoples. In the slang term, they tried to get in 
solid with the popular factions in Asia. In the 
spring of 1948 the strategy changed. Early in 
that year a decision was evidently made on high to 
drop the mask of fraternal association with the 
nationalist and progressive-minded elements in 
the Far East and to resort to force. Armed Com- 
munist organizations went into action in the Phil- 
ippines, Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia. They 
attacked anyone who stood between them and su- 
preme power. In this, they made no distinction 
between British rubber planters and ardent Indo- 
nesian nationalists. 


The Switch From Subversion to Force 


This phase, the phase of force, reached its cre- 
scendo with the carefully planned, all-out assault 
upon the Republic of Korea in June of 1950. The 
Republic of Korea had up to that time proved it- 
self immune to Communist blandishments, threats, 
intrigues, and secret agents. Therefore a switch 
in methods was called for. 

We may imagine that the Communists were 
tempted into the invasion of the Republic of Korea 
because force had worked better than anything 
else for them in the Far East up to the spring of 
1950. By that time the Chinese Communist armies 
had reached the southern borders of China and 
Ho-Chi-minh’s veteran guerrilla regiments had 
done well enough for the Soviet Union to feel jus- 
tified, apparently, in extending recognition to the 
so-called “Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam.” 

Today, we appear to be witnessing a switch- 
back in Communist tactics. Once more, except in 
Indochina, the Communists seem to be relying on 
peace and political weapons and on identi- 

ying themselves with popular movements. For 
everywhere, the military attacks launched by the 
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Communists since 1948 have been decisively re. 
a eee in Indochina, where, however, we 
elieve the tide now is turning. 

This we may record with grim satisfaction. | 
say grim because of what it has cost us and what 
it has cost our friends, both Asian and Western, 
In addition to 100,000 nonfatal casualties we have 
suffered, 30,000 young Americans have lost their 
lives in Korea. Among the Koreans, the far 
higher mortalities, both military and civilian, and 
the destruction left by the advancing and retreat. 
ing waves of war have been horrible to contem- 
plate. In Indochina the casualties have been sec. 
ond only to Korea. Of these, the troops of the 
Associated States of Viet-Nam are now sustaining 
the largest proportion. For France, however, the 
war has been a tragic drain on her corps of trained 
officers, commissioned and noncommissioned. It 
has taken a substantially larger percentage of 
the French national income than the Korean war 
has taken of our own, although the Korean war 
has cost us in the neighborhood of $5 billion a 
year. In addition to the Associated States and 
the Republic of Korea, nearly all the other Asian 
nations have their martyrs to the cause of defend- 
ing the homeland against Communist imperial. 
ism—the Philippines, Burma, Malaya and Indo- 
nesia—while, in addition, the Philippines and 
Thailand have sent battalions to fight in the com- 
mon cause in Korea. 

Today we have some hundreds of thousands of 
Americans in uniform helping to maintain the 
security of Japan, the Republic of Korea, and the 
Western Pacific. To keep so many of our youths 
out of productive life and so far from home must 
also be counted a heavy price. In addition, in 
response to the administration’s estimate of what 
is essential, our Congress has appropriated about 
$214 billion for military and economic assistance 
to the Far Eastern countries during the current 
fiscal year, the proportion of military to economic 
being about four to one. If you have any i 
in hearing statistics like these, that billions of dol 
lars have no reality in the atmosphere of Wash- 
ington, I beg you to believe that this is not 9. 
To spend at the rate we are having to spend when 
the national debt is already near the statutory 
limit of $275 billion causes the greatest possible 
concern to every responsible official in the Gov- 
ernment. There is the effect on the economy tobe 
considered and there is also the significance of 
these expenditures in human terms. Two and 
one-third billion dollars on the basis of average 
annual earnings is equal to the entire year’s work 
of over 600,000 Americans. 

That is the current scale of our investment in 
military and economic aid on behalf of the se 
curity of the Far East. The investment is very 
large. But the point I wish to make is that we 
have no choice. In terms of the proportion of 
their resources the Communists are devoting 
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the ultimate aim of bringing this whole vast re- 
ion under their control, what we are spending is 
considered the bare minimum consonant with our 
safety. For we may be sure that if the Com- 
munists should succeed in their objective of add- 
ing to the manpower of China, which they already 
control, the industrial capacity of Japan and 
Southeast Asia’s wealth of resources, which are 
their current goals, our present sacrifices will be 
negligible compared with those that will then be 
required if we are to survive. 


U. S. Objective in the Far East 


While the problems facing us today in the Far 
East, as elsewhere, may be tremendously compli- 
cated, our purpose is a simple one. All our poli- 
cies are dedicated to making the free world strong 
and the Communist world weak. This is our pur- 
hon for no more complicated reason than that it 

as to be our purpose. We can spare ourselves 
any soul-searching on the matter. If we are to 
continue as a Nation and live to write our own his- 
tory, it must, I repeat, be our purpose to strengthen 
our side and prevent the Communists from grow- 
ing stronger at our expense. This is our touch- 
stone of policy. I do not say it is always easy to 
apply. It is not. For strength, the strength of a 
society or a coalition of nations, is not a simple 
thing; it is compounded of many elements, some 
as intangible as a common belief in certain stand- 
ards and principles. Nevertheless, this is the test 
we have to apply, and it is all elements of strength 
that we have to consider. 

Because we believe in cultivating rather than 
dissipating our assets, we are contributing espe- 
cially heavily to the support of three Governments 
in the Far East that the Communists have in par- 
ticular tried and will keep on trying to eliminate— 
the Governments of the Republic of Korea, the 
Republic of China, and the Associated State of 
Viet-Nam. In each of these countries the Com- 
munists have set up their own regime, which they 
seek to establish in full control of the whole terri- 
tory of that country, at whatever cost in lives. 
For our part, we regard these Governments as 
having a far greater claim to the allegiance of the 
peoples of their countries than any other claim- 
ants. We feel these Governments are determined 
to fight for their borders and are an excellent risk 
for our moral as well as our material backing and 
eminently deserving of both. We are contribut- 
Ing very greatly to equipping and maintaining the 
armed forces of all three. Korea has the largest 
anti-Communist army in Asia and Formosa the 
second. We are giving commensurate economic 
aid to Formosa and the Republic of Korea, espe- 
cially to the latter, where the tides of war have 
left indescribable havoc in their wake. 

T have spoken of the covetous eyes with which 
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the Communists regard the factories and indus- 
trial skills of Japan. If Communist designs upon 
Japan are to be frustrated, it is clear that the Jap- 
anese must have the means of earning a liveli- 
hood, of supporting a population of 80 millions 
that must import 20 to 25 percent of its food and 
most of its raw materials. At present, the Jap- 
anese earn about $800 million a year through 
American military expenditures in Japan. But 
these will not continue indefinitely. Japan must 
find other means of earning these dollars. Grant 
aid to J —_ from the United States is not the 
answer. hat Japan seeks is the opportunity to 
trade with the free world, to exchange its manu- 
factured products for the commodities it must im- 
port. Weare trying to help Japan find new chan- 
nels of trade, new markets, and sources of raw 
materials. But we cannot legitimately hope that 
other countries will treat Japanese products with 
greater fairness than we are prepared to treat 
them. It is essential, and this is a word I do not 
use indiscriminately, it is essential for us to main- 
tain a liberal tariff policy enabling Japan to sell 
to us and buy from us. There is at stake not only 
the well-being of the Japanese people but Japan’s 
ability to support a defense force adequate to its 
needs. In our attitude toward trade with Japan 
may be found an acid test of whether we intend 
to combat communism with howls and impreca- 
tions or with effective action. 

While we are helping the Philippines and Thai- 
land build and maintain modern military forces, 
we must recognize that material aid from the out- 
side can play only a limited role in the develop- 
ment of strength in the Southeast Asian countries. 
The most serious problems those countries gen- 
erally have had to face have been political, of the 
sort outsiders are most likely to exacerbate by their 
well-meaning but necessarily clumsy efforts to 
help. They are problems generally of developing 
internal cohesion and administrative coherence— 
in short, of gaining experience in self-government. 
We have been offering the Southeast Asians oppor- 
tunities for training in the United States in a 
variety of fields, in aeronautics, labor organiza- 
tion, government, and sending technical special- 
ists to Southeast Asia to work with local special- 
ists in an equal variety of fields. We have been 
trying to help the Burmese, the Indonesians, the 
Thailanders, the Filipinos grow three grains of 
rice where two grew before, to make a tax system 
work as it should, to develop local industries, to 
eliminate malaria and yaws—in brief, to help pro- 
duce a constructive atmosphere, to put economics 
on an upgrade, to help give hope and faith in the 
future. Many able Americans have been working 
hard to this end and the results have been good. 
In some cases, notably in the Philippines, some 
really impressive results have been accomplished. 

I have touched on the kind of concrete contribu- 
tions we are making to the building of strength 
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in the Far East. I have acknowledged that the 
scale of our expenditures on foreign aid, as on the 
building of our own strength, is of concern to 
allofus. I shall conclude by observing that spend- 
ing money is by no means the most taxing of the 
requirements that are made of us. The demands 
upon our material resources, as heavy as they are, 
are more easily met than the demands upon the 
other resources of leadership we have to meet if 
the free world is to be equal to the danger that 
faces it. The maintenance of unity of purpose and 
reciprocal confidence within a coalition of nations 
each as touchy with respect to its sovereignty as 
we are, each as convinced as we are that it is always 
right, is not easy. Indeed, to judge from the rec- 
ord of history, it is the hardest task to which man- 
kind ever set its hand. 

The task is not facilitated by the top priority 
the Communists are giving to fomenting cleavage 
in the free world. This they hope to accomplish 
most effectively by isolating the United States 
from the good opinion of mankind. We can see 
every day how the propaganda runs, how the 
United States by its bellicosity alone stands in the 
way of peace, how the United States is bent upon 
the economic exploitation of other countries, par- 
ticularly those of Asia, how the United States 
makes tools of other nations for its purposes of 
world domination, how the American people are 
in the grip of hysteria, how the American people 
are materialistic, brutal, sensation-craving—a Na- 
tion of addicts to crime and violence. Naturally 
this propaganda is discounted by the intelligent. 
But we should recognize that any nation in our 
position, disposing of so much power, is certain to 
be the object of close and uneasy scrutiny by 
others, if for no other reason than that its actions 
are so inescapably fraught with significance for 
everyone else, like the movements of a giant figure 
in a lifeboat. 

This is where I literally and figuratively turn 
the meeting over to you, as representatives of so 
large and responsible a part of the American peo- 
ple. For it will be our conduct as a Nation that 
will determine whether confidence in us on the part 
of the other free peoples will be sufficient to hold 
the coalition together and strengthen its unity 
under the strains to which inevitably it will be 
subjected. I do not need to enlarge on this. We 
know when our actions are such as to stir peoples’ 
faith in us, when our example is such as to arouse 
enthusiasm for what we offer and belief in what 
we represent, when, by rising to great occasions, 
as we have time and again, we cause others to take 
new heart for the future. Conversely, we know 
when we are falling short of what we are 
capable of. 

Never before has a people been given such power 
to achieve so much in so great a cause. And never 
has it been possible for a people to fail with such 
catastrophic effect upon all mankind. 
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U.S. Assurances to-Captive Peoples 
Statement by Secretary Dulles > 


Chairman Kersten and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I appreciate having this opportunity to talk 
to you of the Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. I shall speak of their past, their 
present, and their future. Each of these phases 
is full of meaning. 

The Baltic peoples proclaimed their independ- 
ence of Russia in 1918. In 1920, Soviet Russia 
made peace treaties with them. By these treaties 
Soviet Russia recognized, without reservation, the 
independence and sovereignty of the Baltic States, 
It declared in these treaties that it voluntarily and 
forever renounced all sovereign rights over the 
Baltic peoples and the territories of the Baltic 
States. 

On July 28, 1922, the United States extended 
diplomatic recognition to the Baltic governments, 
We did so in application of our traditional con- 
cepts. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania had shown, by 
four years of existence as independent states, that 
their independence had a solid reality. They had 
successfully maintained internal stability, both 
political and economic. They had_ conducted 
themselves internationally in accordance with 
good practice. Therefore, they were entitled to 
our recognition. Indeed, their independence ful- 
filled the kind of hope for all peoples which our 
Nation had entertained since its own beginning. 

For two decades the Baltic republics showed 
the good fruits of freedom. Their creative ac- 
complishments were impressive. Their natural 
resources were meager. But the peoples were 
skilled in agriculture and by their hard work they 
achieved a good measure of economic well-being. 
National arts and crafts flourished. They estab- 
lished a high standard of social justice and won 
worldwide respect as exemplary members of the 
family of nations. Their spiritual and moral 
strength, their love of liberty, their energy, and 
their self-discipline showed that they possessed 
those qualities which, more than mere numbers, 
area, or wealth, make for national worth. 

The Baltic republics, during this period, gave 
the whole world an ever-needed demonstration of 
the creative power of self-disciplined freedom. 

The present dark period began in 1939. It was 
begun by the ostensibly friendly embrace of the 
Soviet Union, which pressed “pacts of mutual 
assistance” upon these Baltic countries. 

The Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs care- 
fully explained the innocent and protective nature 


1 Made before the Select Committee To Investigate and 
Study the Seizure and Forced Incorporation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics and the Treatment of Said Baltic Peoples, House 
of Representatives, on Nov. 30 (press release 644). 
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of these pacts in a major address of October 31, 
1939. I quote his words: 


The Soviet Union has concluded pacts of mutual assist- 
ance with Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania which are of 
major political importance. ... The special character 
of these mutual assistance pacts in no way implies any 
interference on the part of the Soviet Union in the affairs 
of Esthonia, Latvia, or Lithuania, as some foreign news- 
papers are trying to make out. On the contrary, all 
these pacts of mutual assistance strictly stipulate the 
inviolability of the sovereignty of the signatory states 
and the principle of non-interference in each other’s 
affairs. ... We declare that all the nonsensical talk 
about the Sovietization of the Baltic countries is only to 
the interest of our common enemies and of all anti-Soviet 
provocateurs. 


Scarcely had these passionate and authoritative 
words been uttered when the “Sovietization” be- 
gan. The concluding acts occurred about eight 
months later when the Soviet Union marched its 
Red armies into the Baltic territories, set up pup- 
pet governments. and caused them to apply for 
admission into the Soviet Union, an admission 
that was graciously granted. The “nonsensical 
talk” of the “foreign newspapers” had come true. 

The free nations of the world were shocked by 
this aggression. The United States promptly 
made its position known. On July 23, 1940, our 
Government described and denounced the “devious 
processes whereunder the political independence 
and territorial integrity of the three small Baltic 
republics—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—were 
to be deliberately annihilated by one of their more 
powerful neighbors.” ? 

The “devious processes” still went on until to- 
day over 15 once independent nations, represent- 
ing much of the human race, have been 
“Sovietized.” 

Today the Soviet leaders still ask the free 
peoples to accept and rely on Soviet mutual se- 
curity pacts. We should know by now that when 
the Soviet rulers use the word “security” they 
mean an opportunity for the Soviet Union to se- 
cure new victims. 

What of the future? First of all, let us never 
lose hope that there is a future. 

I recall some cf the earliest history recorded in 
the books of the Old Testament. The nations 
there mentioned are such as Israel, Arabia, Egypt, 
and Lebanon. How many times have these na- 
tions of many thousands of years ago been sub- 
merged, to rise again? 

_The Baltic peoples, in the face of every imposi- 

tion, retain their will to be free and maintain 
their steadfast opposition to Soviet despotism. 
Terrorism has been prolonged now for thirteen 
years. Many of their courageous and noble rep- 
resentatives have been executed, deported, or 
driven into exile. But their martyrdom keeps 
patriotism alive. 





*BuLtetin of July 27, 1940, p. 48. 
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The United States, for its part, maintains the 
diplomatic recognition which it extended in 1922 
to the three Baltic nations. We continue to deal 
with those diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of the Baltic countries who served the last 
independent governments of these states. 

Some may say that it is unrealistic and imprac- 
tical not to recognize the enforced “incorporation” 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. We believe, however, that a despotism 
of the present Soviet type cannot indefinitely 
perpetuate its rule over hundreds of millions of 
people who love God, who love their country, and 
who have a sense of personal dignity. 

The Soviet system, which seeks to expunge the 
distinctive characteristics of nation, creed, and 
individuality must itself change or be doomed 
ultimately to collapse. The time of collapse de- 
pends largely on whether the peoples who remain 
free produce spiritual, intellectual, and material 
richness and a faith which can penetrate any iron 
curtain. The captive peoples should know that 
they are not forgotten, that we are not reconciled 
to their fate, and, above all, that we are not pre- 
pared to seek illusory safety for ourselves by a 
bargain with their masters which would confirm 
their captivity. 

These are our purposes. We have not for- 
gotten the Atlantic Charter and its proclamation 
of “the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live.” We 
still share the wish expressed in that Charter, “to 
see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

This is an hour when it is particularly im- 
portant that our Nation’s dedication to these prin- 
ciples should be made manifest. We approach 
a possible meeting with the representatives of the 
Soviet Union. I can assure you that we welcome 
opportunities to settle specific disputes between 
us; to end the race in armament, particularly 
atomic armament; and to reduce the risks of war. 

But let me also assure you of this. We do not 
look on the conference table as a place where we 
surrender our principles, but rather as a place 
for making our principles prevail. That is our 
resolve, a resolve which I am confident is backed 
by the Congress and by the American people. 


Albanian Independence Day 


Press release 641 dated November 28 

November 28 is a day of great significance to the 
Albanian people, for it is an anniversary of two 
outstanding events in their history, which they 
justifiably commemorate with deep pride. Over 
5 centuries ago, on November 28, 1443, the Al- 
banian national hero Skanderbeg first proclaimed 
an independent Albania. Through the centuries 
that followed the Albanian people continued the 
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struggle for independence which reached its cul- 
mination in modern times on November 28, 1912, 
with the proclamation of Albanian independence 
issued at the conclusion of the Congress of Vlone. 

The Albanian people have established, in the 
course of this long history, a heroic record of un- 
wavering determination and courage in their 
struggle for freedom and independence. The 
final victory however is not yet won, and today 
the Albanian people are again oppressed by a 
tyranny as vicious as any they have known in the 
past. There will be no public celebration of No- 
vember 28 within Albania; the Soviet puppet 
regime is too well aware of the significance of the 
day to permit that. But every Albanian will be 


aware of this day in his heart and will honor it 
with the knowledge that history has shown that 
oppression only fortifies the determination of Al- 
banian people in their hard struggle for freedom, 

Today, more than ever, the long-standing 
friendship between the American and Albanian 
people has been strengthened through the asso- 
ciation of the United States with aspirations of 
the Albanian people for a free and independent 
Albania. The people of the United States have 
great admiration and sympathy for the Albanian 
people in their struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence and look forward to the day when Al- 
bania may again join the community of free 
nations. 


Ties of Friendship Between the United States and Germany 


by Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives? 


It is a great privilege to come before this Assem- 
bly, representing as it does the people of a mighty 
nation. I come as the Speaker of one of the oldest 
deliberative bodies in the world that I might bring 
the greetings and best wishes to you who compose 
the youngest of the representative legislative 
bodies. You are blazing the trail for a real peo- 
ple’s government here in this ancient land of great 
traditions. There will be times when doubt, yes, 
even despair, will come, but do not hesitate. Per- 
severe and you will materially contribute to the 
cause of popular government. The experience of 
the United States tells you that your system shall 
be modified from time to time; that the measure 
shall better provide for carrying out the will of 
the people. 

Our Constitution had to have a Bill of Rights 
before it could reassure some people who had 
doubts of the new experiment in government. It 
has been necessary on other occasions to draft 
amendments to meet the new conditions that arose. 
I take it as time wears on you will meet the same 
experience. You are embarking upon a new course 
of government that promises to be an historic ex- 
perience, not only here in Germany but throughout 
the world. You must not fail. Peace, progress, 


* Address made on Oct. 29 before the Bundestag at Bonn. 
Speaker Martin is the first officer of a foreign parliament 
to make a formal address to the Bundestag. 
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and the encouragement of mankind everywhere 
can come from the success of your new system. 

We in America are proud of the tremendous 
— vested in the legislative branch of our 

overnment. We in the Legislature are the 
guardians of the people’s rights and we zealously 
protect them. You in this Assembly, in the course 
of time, will find that same sacred appreciation 
of your responsibilities. Representative govert- 
ment had its inception back in the days of mer 
old England when the Magna Charta was wres 
from the throne. Here the first rumbles were 
heard of a desire on the part of the people to have 
a voice in the government. 

That voice echoed louder when the Constitution 
of the United States became the law of the land. 
Here for the first time was set down in black and 
white the definite, the specific rights of the people. 
All could read these rights and say they were 
to be supported by the might of the people. He 
you in Western Germany are writing a new an 
what I believe will be a glorious chapter in the 
onward march of a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. Support of 
these popular rights will bring, I am sure, greater 
blessings than were ever enjoyed in the past. 
Through popular government, you are placing 
Germany at its rightful place in the van of peace- 
loving, freedom-loving people of the world. oe 
I say to you that the United States has only friend- 
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ship and good will for the people of Germany. 
We admire your splendid contribution in science, 
letters, music, art, and industry to the progress 
of civilization. Yours is an interesting tradition. 

The rebuilding of Germany has indeed been 
remarkable. The difference between the Ger- 
many when the first Bundestag met 4 years ago, 
and today, has been most miraculous. The stable, 
democratic government provided by the Bundes- 
tag, the soundness of your financial and economic 
policies, and your realization that only by work 
can you bring about recovery—these are all factors 
in the recovery, I hope, with pardonable pride, 
that I can say that my own Government has aided 
in that recovery. 

The friendship of the United States and Ger- 
many is evidenced by the good relations of our 
Governments, the increase in trade between the 
two countries. There is a general realization 
that our troops are not here as an occupation force 
but really as allies and defenders. 

We wait and hope for the day when all the 
liberty-loving peoples of Europe will be united in 
the common cause of defense. 

If there be those critical of your new form of 
government, let them look beyond the Elbe. Let 
them look behind the Iron Curtain to the other 
part of Germany. Here in Western Germany 
there is hope. Over yonder there is a growing un- 
rest. Your great progress brings closer, surely, 
that day when all Germany will be reunited. 

I remember my own folks telling me of the ar- 
tival of the first Germans in the little town where 
I was born, and still live, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Back in 1849 your people came and in that little 
town established a silversmith and jewelry indus- 
try which still flourishes today. My town was 
only one of many American towns thus blessed. 
The United States is indebted to the men and 
women of German blood for aid in their progress. 
Through the veins of more than 20 million Amer- 
icans flows German blood. 

Realizing our debt and realizing your impor- 
tance in the world, we want to see you succeed, 
and we want to help you as your famous military 
men helped us back in the days when we were 
struggling for independence. 

We want to see a united Germany, a united Ger- 
many where the people will rule, a Germany seek- 
ing the new destiny in the splendor of peace. A 
strong and united Germany cooperating with the 
United States and all freedom-loving nations can 
restore what this battered world needs so badly, 
peace, blessed peace. 

I say with candor, and absolute sincerity the 
United States covets no territory. It seeks to 
dominate no peoples. It believes in the policy of 
live and let live. We do not seek to force our 
Government or our ideas upon any people. We 
love our system of freedom and our people’s Gov- 
ernment, and we welcome all peoples who would 
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embrace our views. But we respect the rights of 
other peoples to other systems, if that be their de- 
sire. e passionately desire peace for ourselves 
and for the rest of the world. 

But we place above everything else our freedom. 
That is why we are pouring out enormous sums 
for the construction of a strong Navy, a powerful 
Army, and a mighty Air Force. We are arming, 
not for war, but to make certain that peace comes 
to the world. That is why we help arm other na- 
tions who believe as we do in the sacredness of 
liberty. Would to God that we could devote these 
huge sums to improving the social services and 
bettering the life of mankind. So long as the dark 
clouds are on the horizon we have no alternative. 
We must be prepared to resist any aggressor. 

My friends, I am profoundly grateful for your 
kind invitation to come to Bonn and address this 
fine legislative gathering of men and women. 
During the past few days I have seen firsthand 
some of the potential strength of a new Germany. 
I have been impressed with your energetic rebuild- 
ing of battered cities, the springing to life of your 
many industrial and commercial activities which 
have made Germany great in the past, and above 
all else I have been impressed with the faith and 
hope that I see in this legislative hall and every- 
where among the people of Germany. 

Having a new faith and a new hope you face 
resolutely and courageously the dawn of a new era, 
an era which will be grander, I believe, than ever 
in days of former splendor. With the new faith 
and the new zeal will come a united Germany, a 
powerful Germany that will be a force for peace 
and for world progress. To you has been given a 
challenge given to few men and women. You 
must not fail. May God direct you wisely and 
well, and may your great country and mine ever 
remain comrades and friends. 


Authorizations Issued for 
Purchases by Spain 


The first authorizations for commodity pur- 
chases under the U. S. Government’s new $85 
million economic program for Spain were an- 
nounced on November 30 by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. The authorizations, total- 
ing $2,010,000, were issued to finance purchases 
of copper, tinplate, aluminum, and strip iron to 
fill some of the most urgent needs of the Spanish 
economy. These purchases will be the first under 
the economic aid agreement between the United 
States and Spain, signed on September 26.7 


? BuLLeETIN of Oct. 5, 1953, p. 436. 
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Shipments of Wheat 
to Bolivia Begin 


The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced on November 21 that 2,000 tons of hard 
red winter wheat would be shipped from Houston, 
Tex., on November 25; marking the beginning of 
the United States 9-million-dollar emergency eco- 
nomic assistance for Bolivia. This is the first such 
special economic effort undertaken by the United 
States in any country of the Western Hemisphere. 

The program is being inaugurated under the 
terms of an economic assistance agreement signed 
in La Paz on November 6 by representatives of 
Bolivia and the United States. The 9-million- 
dollar program was authorized by President Ei- 
senhower to provide Bolivia with food and other 
essential commodities to meet a critical foreign- 
exchange deficit resulting from declining prices 
of tin, upon which Bolivia’s economy is largely 
dependent. 

The port of discharge for this shipment is Anto- 
fagasta, Chile. The wheat will be shipped b 
rail into Bolivia. The Bolivian Government will 
place this wheat in normal domestic channels of 
distribution. It will be sold to Bolivian con- 
sumers and the local currency accruing from such 
sales will be used for economic-development proj- 
ects in Bolivia and to defray local currency costs 
of the program to the United States. Additional 
shipments of wheat and flour, as well as other 
commodities essential to the Bolivian economy, 
will follow as the program progresses. 

Of the 9 million dollars authorized, up to 5 mil- 
lion dollars will be used to obtain foodstuffs from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and about 
4 million dollars will be used to purchase other 
commodities and pay transportation costs. 

The 9-million-dollar emergency economic aid is 
a type of U.S. foreign operation which has been 
carried out in postwar years in Western European 
countries principally and in some Far Eastern 
and Middle Eastern countries where temporary 
economic difficulties had arisen. This type of pro- 
gram had not previously been extended to West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. 

Since 1942, through The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, the United States and Bolivia 
have been working together in a program of 
technical cooperation to improve health con- 
ditions, increase agricultural skills, and provide 
better rural elementary schools. With the reor- 
ganization of U.S. foreign operations this year, 
which brought The Institute into the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, this technical coopera- 
tion program is being expanded. 


*For texts of communications exchanged between 
President Eisenhower and President Paz Estenssoro of 
Bolivia relating to U.S. aid to Bolivia, see BULLETIN of 
Nov. 2, 1953, p. 584. 
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Last year the United States contributed 1.3 mil- 
lion dollars to the program of technical coopera. 
tion and Bolivia’s contribution was the equivalent 
of approximately 1.8 million dollars. This year’s 
program calls for an Foa contribution of 3.5 mil- 
lion dollars, of which 2 million dollars will be used 
for an emergency food-production program in Bo. 
livia, and another 500 thousand dollars to continue 
agricultural projects previously started. Bolivia 
will contribute the equivalent of 1.7 million dol- 
lars of its own currency for the emergency food 
production effort in addition to its normal con- 
tribution to the continuing program, about 860 
thousand dollars. 

A special planning team, sent to Bolivia by the 
Foreign Operations Administration, has submit. 
ted plans to Washington for the emergency 
food-production effort. The program was jointly 

lanned by Bolivian and U.S. officials and has 
btn approved by both Governments. 

Members of the team were John R. Neale, Di- 
rector of U.S. Operations Mission in Peru, and 
Benjamin Birdsall, Chief of the Agriculture Pro- 
gram, and Jack H. Vaughn, Program Officer, both 
from the U.S. Operations Mission in Panama. 

Because Bolivia has to import food valued at 
about 20 million dollars annually, the planning 
team’s recommendations provide for a program 
that will bring agricultural production mor 
nearly in line with food needs. They include: 





1. Opening up more of the fertile area north 
of Santa Cruz to cultivation and increasing pro- 
duction on land already in cultivation by improved 
methods in other areas; 

2. Enlarging Bolivia’s agricultural extension 
service; 

3. Purchase of agricultural equipment and sup- 
plies for rental or sale to farmers; 

4, Acceleration of agricultural research. 


The planning team reports that the area around 
Santa Cruz can produce sugar cane, rice, vegetable 
oils, and cotton that now have to be imported. 
Corn grown there will reduce bread-grain imports 
and feed livestock. A highway connecting Santa 
Cruz and Cochabamba will facilitate food distri- 
bution to the bleak highlands where most of the 
sone live. This veal is expected to be open in 

ecember. 


Progress in Shipment 
of Wheat to Pakistan 

The midpoint in the shipment of 700,000 tons of 
wheat to alleviate suffering and famine conditions 


in Pakistan was announced by the Foreign OO 
tions Administration on November 25.1 e fifty- 


1For information regarding the inauguration of the 
program, see BULLETIN of July 6, 1953, p. 15. 
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second cargo to reach Pakistan under the program 
provided for by the Pakistan Wheat Act brought 
the total shipments to date to 349,000 long tons. 

The Congress authorized the gift of 700,000 tons 
in the Pakistan Wheat Act and provided another 
300,000 tons if needed on a grant, loan, or pur- 
chase basis. Present indications, however, are 
that Pakistan’s next wheat crop may be adequate 
for the country’s local requirements. 

Part of the grant wheat is to be distributed free 
to people who through no fault of their own can- 
not afford to buy wheat in the market place. In 
recent weeks the central Government of Pakistan 
has been making allocations to provincial govern- 
ments for free distribution. At the present time, 
these allocations amount to 45,000 tons. Previous- 
ly, the central Government had allocated 27,000 
tons for free distribution in refugee camps and 
3,000 tons for distribution to private relief organ- 
izations including the Red Cross and the Memon 
Relief Society. 

Income from sales of wheat is being used to fi- 
nance economic-development projects such as the 
“Grow-More-Food” campaign, which includes the 
improvement of agricultural practices, the — 
sion of irrigation facilities, the introduction of im- 

roved varieties of seed and the use of fertilizer. 
ently the central Government allocated 20 mil- 
lion rupees (about $7,000,000—the sales value of 
approximately 75,000 tons of wheat) to provincial 
overnments to finance work relief on various 
inds of development projects. The people em- 
ployed on such projects receive wages in cash from 
this money plus a bonus in wheat equal to 25 per- 
cent of their daily ration. 

The first wheat cargo reached Karachi July 21. 
The last cargoes under the 700,000-ton grant are 
expected to arrive at their destinations in late 
March or early April. 


President Asks for More Information 
on Hand-blown Glassware Case 


White House press release dated November 20 


The President on November 20 asked the United 
States Tariff Commission for further information 
on several questions relating to the Commission’s 
recent investigation of the effect of imports on the 
domestic hand-blown glass industry. With this 
information, requested “for the purpose of clari- 
fying certain aspects of the glassware case,” the 
President hopes to be “in a better position to make 
a final decision” as to the recommendations of the 

ommission. 

The report on hand-blown glassware is the first 
case to fall under the new (1953) provision of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act which provides 
that when the commissioners voting are divided 
Into two equal groups the findings and recom- 
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mendations of each group shall be transmitted to 
the President for final decision. 

Sen. Eugene D. Millikin, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and Rep. Daniel A. Reed, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, were advised by the President of his ac- 
tion. 


Text of the President’s Letter 
to the Tariff Commission Chairman 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I have carefully studied the re- 
port of the Commission dated September 22, 1953, made 
pursuant to Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, with respect to the impact of trade agreement 
concessions on certain hand-blown glassware. 

As you know, I am anxious that any modifications of 
existing concessions be made only on the basis of a 
clearcut demonstration of serious injury to a domestic 
industry resulting from increased imports reflecting the 
tariff treatment under a trade agreement. 

In the case of hand-blown glassware, my study of the 
report suggests several lines of inquiry which I believe 
might profitably be pursued further before a final deci- 
sion is made. Accordingly, I would be grateful to the 
Commission for amplification with respect to these mat- 
ters. 

I feel that a crucial question in the case under con- 
sideration is the effect of competition from the expanding 
machine-made glassware industry on the various branches 
of the hand-blown industry. Information relative to this 
question should encompass a time period sufficiently long 
to permit an accurate judgment on the relative importance 
of competition from imports and of technological develop- 
ments (particularly in the manufacture of glass table- 
ware) in accounting for the decline of the market for 
domestic hand-blown ware. 

In order to judge more clearly the practical bearing of 
tariff changes on the hand-blown glassware industry, it 
would also be most helpful if estimates could be furnished 
as to the effects that past changes in the duty have had 
upon retail prices and consumer preferences in the United 
States and the probable effects that new tariff increases 
would have on the market. 

Another important point which needs further develop- 
ment is the bearing upon the domestic hand-blown glass- 
ware market of the apparent shift that has taken place in 
the proportion of imports made up of higher-quality glass- 
ware. This shift is indicated in the report by figures show- 
ing a sharp rise in the average unit value of the imports 
during the last few years as compared with those in the 
pre-war period. 

With this additional information that I have requested 
for the purpose of clarifying certain aspects of the glass- 
ware case, I feel that I would be in a better position to 
make a final decision. 

Sincerely, 
DwicutT D. EIsENHOWER 


Signatories to New 
Sugar Agreement 


The United Kingdom, which is the depository 
under the new International Sugar Agreement, 


has notified the United States that the following 


*For an article on the agreement, see BULLETIN of Oct. 
26, 1953, p. 542. 
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Governments signed the new agreement by Oc- 
tober 31, 1953: 


Importing countries: Cuba 
Federal Republic of Germany Czechoslovakia 
Greece Denmark 
Japan Dominican Republic 
Lebanon France 
Portugal Haiti 
United Kingdom Mexico 
United States of America Netherlands 
Exporting countries: Philippines 
Australia Poland 
Belgium South Africa 
Brazil U. 8. 8. BR. 
China Yugoslavia 


A number of countries entered reservations with 
their signature. 

The number of votes represented by the above 
signatures are importing countries, 725 out of a 
total of 1,000; exporting countries, 855 out of a 
total of 1,000. Although the agreement was open 
for signature only until October 31, 1953, there is, 
however, the possibility of accession. The agree- 
ment will enter into force on December 15 of this 
year generally as regards the administrative 


New Copyright Arrangement With Japan 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated November 10 


A proclamation signed by President Eisen- 
hower on November 10, 1953, and, simultaneously, 
an exchange of diplomatic notes in Tokyo between 
the American Ambassador and the Japanese For- 
eign Minister created a new copyright arrange- 
ment between the United States and Japan under 
which American authors, composers, recording 
companies, motion picture producers, and others 
will receive copyright protection in Japan on the 
same basis as that accorded by Japan to its own 
nationals. Japanese nationals will receive similar 
copyright protection under U.S. law. 

This arrangement represents a substantial im- 
provement in Japanese-American copyright rela- 
tions, for one of its salient features is that Japan 
will accord to American authors the exclusive 
copyright on translations of their works into Jap- 
anese for a minimum period of 10 years. Under 
the Copyright Convention of 1905, which gov- 
erned copyright relations between the two coun- 
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articles and on January 1, 1954, generally as re. 
gards the economic articles, if on the former date 
instruments of ratification, acceptance, or acces- 
sion have been deposited with the United Kingdom 
by governments holding 60 percent of the votes of 
the importing countries and 75 percent of the 
votes of exporting countries. The United States 
under the terms of the agreement is deemed an in- 
porting country and holds nearly 25 percent of the 
votes on the importing side. 

It should be noted that the agreement provide 
in addition that countries which are unable to 
deposit the instruments specified above within the 
time provided for in the agreement may send 4 
notification to the depository, which notification 
would contain an undertaking to seek to obtain 
as rapidly as possible ratification of the agreement 
in accordance with each country’s constitutional 
procedures. Such a notification would be deemed 
equivalent to ratification under the terms of the 
agreement, but only for the purpose of bringing 
the agreement into force and provided that it is 
followed by actual ratification no later than May 
1, 1954. 


tries until it was abrogated under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Peace, Japanese nationals were 
free to translate U.S. works at any time without 
authorization and without the payment of royal- 
ties. In addition, reciprocal protection under the 
new arrangement will include rights in recordings 
of musical compositions. 

The arrangement is retroactive to April 28, 1952, 
the date of the coming into force of the Treaty of 
Peace, thus avoiding a gap in copyright relations 
This relationship is limited to a period of 4 years. 
However, the two Governments have exchanged 
assurances that they will endeavor to establish 
mutually satisfactory and more permanent copy- 
right agreement at the earliest practicable date. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION! 


WHEREAS section 9 of title 17 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Copyrights”, as codified and enacted into post 


tive law by the act of Congress approved July 30, 1947, 6 


* No. 3087; 18 Fed. Reg. 7263. 
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Stat. 652, 655, provides in part that the copyright secured 

by the said title shall extend to the work of an author or 

proprietor who is a citizen of a foreign state or nation 
ply : 

, wa) When an alien author or proprietor shall be domi- 

ciled within the United States at the time of the first pub- 

lication of his work ; or . 

“(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such 
author or proprietor is a citizen or subject grants, either 
by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of the 
United States the benefit of copyright on substantially the 
same basis as to its own citizens, or copyright protection 
substantially equal to the protection secured to such for- 
eign author under this title or by treaty; or when such 
foreign state or nation is a party to an international agree- 
ment which provides for reciprocity in the granting of 
copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United 
States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto.” ; and 

WHereas section 1 of the said title 17 provides in part 
as follows: 

“Any person entitled thereto, upon complying with the 
provisions of this title, shall have the exclusive right: 


“(e) To perform the copyrighted work publicly for 
profit if it be a musical composition . . . Provided, That 
the provisions of this title, so far as they secure copy- 
right controlling the parts of instruments serving to re- 
produce mechanically the musical work, shall include only 
compositions published and copyrighted after July 1, 1909, 
and shall not include the works of a foreign author or 
composer unless the foreign state or nation of which such 
author or composer is a citizen or subject grants, either by 
treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of the 
United States similar rights.” ; and 

WuHereas section 9 of the said title 17 further provides: 

“The existence of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid 
shall be determined by the President of the United States, 
by proclamation made from time to time, as the purposes of 
this title may require... ”; and 

Wuereas Article 22 (6) of the copyright law of Japan 
accords rights similar to those extended by section 1 (e) 
of title 17 of the United States Code; and 

Wuerras Article 12 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, 
signed at San Francisco September 8, 1951, provides that 
Japan will, during a period of four years from the first 
coming into force of the Treaty, accord to an Allied Power 
national treatment as regards copyright protection to the 
extent that national treatment is accorded to it by the 
Allied Power concerned ; and 

WuHereEas the United States and Japan have each, in 
fact, since April 28, 1952, the date of the coming into force 
of the said Treaty of Peace, accorded to the nationals of 
the other, copyright protection on substantially the same 
basis as to its own citizens: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do declare and proclaim: 

That since April 28, 1952, the conditions specified in 
section 9 (b) and 1 (e) of title 17 of the United States 
Code have existed and have been fulfilled with respect to 
the nationals of Japan, and that nationals of Japan have 
since that date been entitled, and will continue to be en- 
titled for a period of four years from the first coming into 
force of the Treaty of Peace, to all the benefits of the said 
title 17 except those conferred by the provisions embodied 
in the second paragraph of section 9 (b) thereof regarding 
the extension of time for fulfilling copyright condttions 
and formalities. 

Provided, that the enjoyment by any work of the rights 
and benefits conferred by the said title 17 shall be condi- 
tioned upon compliance with the requirements and for- 
Ihalities prescribed with respect to such works by the 
copyright laws of the United States. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 


December 14, 1953 
282019—53——3 


Done at the City of Washington this tenth day of 
November in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-three, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and seventy-eighth. 


By the President : 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


REMARKS MADE AT EXCHANGE OF NOTES 
IN TOKYO 


Ambassador Allison 


I am pleased to be here today to formalize the 
understandings we have reached regarding recip- 
rocal copyright protection to be afforded by our 
two countries for each other’s nationals. Once 
again we have demonstrated that the problems be- 
tween us may be readily settled through joint dis- 
cussion and the application of mutual trust and 
good will. 

Although our exchange of notes today consti- 
tutes only a — arrangement covering the 
4-year period from April 28, 1952, this occasion is 
no less an important one and a major step forward 
in the history of Japanese-American copyright 
relations. 

The exchange of these documents formalizes for 
the first time the arrangement by which the na- 
tionals of both our countries will enjoy full protec- 
tion of both Japanese and American law for their 
literary, artistic, and musical works. You agree, 
I know, that the free interplay of our respective 
cultures is of the utmost importance in the further 
development of mutual understanding and friend- 
ship. The arrangement we make here today 
should go far toward stimulating this interplay by 
assuring authors, composers, artists, and musicians 
appropriate safeguards for their creative efforts. 

I feel sure, Mr. Minister, that the same spirit of 
mutual understanding and friendship that has 
made this provisional arrangement possible will 
bring about in the not distant future a permanent 
agreement for regularizing the copyright relations 
between our two Governments and peoples. 


Foreign Minister Okazaki 


Your Excellency and myself have just signed 
letters which are of no minor importance. The 
economic and commercial relations which exist 
between our two countries are of great value to 
us, but I am sure that our cultural relationship 
is by no means of less value. It goes without say- 
ing that an orderly and reasonable formula re- 
garding the mutual use of copyrights is an essen- 
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tial factor in promoting a smooth exchange of 
culture. 

Our prewar copyright relations were regulated 
by the Convention for Protection of Copyright 
signed in 1905, but this Convention became inop- 
erative during the war and was finally abrogated 
in April this year. However, in accordance with 
article 12 of the Treaty of Peace, nationals of 
either country have been accorded in the other 
country national treatment in copyright matters 
since April 28, 1952. What we have just done is 
to formalize that formula for a period of 4 years 
from that date. 

I am certain that, as a result, the exchange of 
oriental and Western ideas across the Pacific 
Ocean will be greatly promoted and that at the 
same time the copyrights owned by nationals of 
our two countries will be reasonably protected 
against infringements. 

We must remember however that today’s ar- 
rangement is merely provisional; that is to say, it 
is to cover a period of only 4 years from the com- 
ing into force of the Treaty of Peace. It is thus 
that I would like to close by expressing my sincere 
hope that we shall succeed in concluding a mutu- 
ally satisfactory copyright treaty as soon as possi- 
ble before April 1956. 


TEXTS OF NOTES OF NOVEMBER 10 


Ambassador Allison to Foreign Minister Okazaki 


EXxcELLENCY : With regard to the conversations that have 
been held recently between representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Japan in connection 
with copyright protection by our respective countries for 
works by nationals of the other, I have the honor to con- 
firm that the Government of the United States since April 
28, 1952, the date of the coming into force of the Treaty 
of Peace between our respective countries, has been ac- 
cording to nationals of Japan copyright protection on sub- 
stantially the same basis as to its own citizens. It is my 
understanding that citizens of the United States have 
likewise been accorded, since that date, copyright protec- 
tion in Japan on substantially the same basis as that 
accorded by Japan to its own nationals. 

Upon receipt of a Note stating that, pursuant to Article 
12 of the Treaty, and since April 28, 1952, citizens of the 
United States have been accorded copyright protection in 
Japan on substantially the same basis as that accorded 
to nationals of Japan and will continue to be accorded 
such protection for a period of four years from such date 
pending the conclusion of a new copyright agreement, the 
President of the United States is prepared to have issued 
a Proclamation, a copy of which is enclosed herewith, 
which will verify that since April 28, 1952, national treat- 
ment has been accorded by the Government of the United 
States to nationals of Japan in copyright matters, 

I have further the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that it is the understanding of the Government of the 
United States that our two Governments will seek to con- 
clude, at the earliest practicable date, a mutually satis- 
factory copyright agreement to regularize the copyright 
relationship between the two countries. I would be grate- 
ful for your confirmation of this understanding. 
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Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my high. 
est consideration. 
JoHNn M. ALLISON 
Enclosure: 
Copy of Proclamation. 


Foreign Minister Okazaki to Ambassador Allison 


(Translation] 


Mr. AmBassapoR, I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of Your Excellency’s Note of today’s date which 
reads as follows: 


I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that, pur- 
suant to Article 12 of the Treaty of Peace, and since April 
28, 1952, citizens of the United States have been accorded 
copyright protection in Japan on substantially the same 
basis as that accorded to nationals of Japan and will 
continue to be accorded such protection for a period of 
four years from such date pending the conclusion of a new 
copyright agreement. 

I have further the honor to confirm that it is also the 
understanding of my Government that our two Govern- 
ments will seek to conclude, at the earliest practicable 
date, a mutually satisfactory agreement to regularize the 
copyright relationship between the two countries. In 


this regard I wish to take this occasion to record the view } 


of my Government that the negotiations for such an 
agreement should not be prejudiced in any way by the 
present provisional arrangement. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your 
Excellency, Mr. Ambassador, the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

Katsvo OKAZAKI 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Ambassador Allison to Foreign Minister Okazaki 


EXcELLENcY: I have the honor to refer to the Notes 
exchanged between us today concerning the reciprocal 
grant of copyright national treatment by our two coun- 
tries to the citizens or nationals of the other, pursuant to 
Article 12 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, and to re 
quest Your Excellency to confirm, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, the following understandings of the 
Government of the United States of America under such 
Notes: 

1. Any right given by the law of either party to trans- 
late copyrighted works without authorization shall, 
as regards musical compositions, apply only to the 
words thereof. 

2. The provisional arrangement under Article 12 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan, as implemented by the 
exchange of notes mentioned above, does not affect 
any right acquired prior to April 28, 1952, by na- 
tionals of either party under the laws of either 
party, applicable treaties or conventions concert- 
ing copyrights, or any such right which is con- 
firmed by Article 19 (d) or by any other provision 
of the Treaty of Peace with Japan.’ 

I have further the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that, with regard to translation rights in works published 
prior to April 28, 1952, the period of protection to be 
granted by my Government, from and after such date, shall 
be that period of time, which, if added to the period 
between the date of first publication of the work and 
April 28, 1952, would equal the total period of protection 
available under the law of the United States. I would 
appreciate, Your Excellency, a corresponding statement 
on behalf of the Government of Japan. 


*In a letter of the same date, Mr. Okazaki confirmed 
these understandings. His letter also contained the 
statement concerning translation rights requested in the 
second paragraph of Mr. Allison’s letter. 
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Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my 


highest consideration. 
Joun M. ALLIson 


Foreign Minister Okazaki to Ambassador Allison 
[Translation] 


Mr. AMBASSADOR, I have the honor to refer to the Notes 
exchanged between us today concerning the reciprocal 
grant of copyright national treatment by our two coun- 
tries to the nationals or citizens of the other, pursuant 
to Article 12 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, and to 
request Your Excellency to confirm, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America, the fol- 
lowing understandings of the Government of Japan under 
such Notes: 

1. During the period of the war and occupation, the 
provisions of the Convention regarding the Protection of 
Copyright between Japan and the United States of 
America signed at Tokyo on November 10, 1905, were con- 
sidered in effect and applicable to protection of works of 
Japanese nationals in the United States. 

2. Article 14 (a) 2 (I) of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan is a treaty recognition of the right of the United 
States of America to dispose of copyrights of Japanese 
nationals which on the first coming into force of the 
Treaty of Peace were subject to its jurisdiction. How- 
ever, aS a matter of policy the United States has not vested 
Japanese owned copyright property in the United States 
since the date of the coming into force of the said Treaty 
of Peace, and it is not contemplated that further vesting 
of Japanese works will take place under present circum- 
stances. 

3. If and when Japanese nationals fulfil the conditions 
and formalities of the United States Copyright Law after 
the issuance of the Presidential Proclamation, they may 
file suits in United States courts for copyright infringe- 
ments, including infringements taking place before the 
issuance of the Presidential Proclamation, on the same 
basis as United States nationals.’ 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your 
Excellency, Mr. Ambassador, the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

Katsuo OKAZAKI 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Visa Agreement With Mexico 
Press release 632 dated November 20 


By an exchange of notes completed on Novem- 
ber 10, 1953, the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico concluded an agreement concerning 
the validity of nonimmigrant visas to be issued to 
citizens of both countries. A statement concern- 
ne the pertinent provisions of the agreement 
follows. 

Subsequent to the conclusion of the above agree- 
ment the Mexican Government informed the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that nonimmigrant 
visa fees would be applicable in the cases of Amer- 
lean citizens seeking to enter Mexico as set forth 
also in the attached statement. The laws and 
regulations of the United States do not prescribe 
a basic nonimmigrant visa fee. However, since 
the Government of Mexico has prescribed fees to 
be charged certain American citizens who seek to 





*In a letter of the same date, Ambassador Allison con- 
firmed these understandings. 
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enter its territory, the Government of the United 
States under Section 281 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act must prescribe like fees for the 
same classes of Mexican citizens for the granting 
of visas with which to apply for admission into 
the United States as nonimmigrants. 


Summary of Agreement 


Article 1. The passport and visa requirements will be 
waived, on a basis of reciprocity, in the cases of military 
or civilian officials or employees of either Government, 
or of a state or municipal government, and the members 
of their families, making application for admission into 
the continental United States from Mexico or into Mex- 
ico from the United States on personal or official business 
or for pleasure, or in immediate and continuous transit. 
Fee: Gratis. 

Article 2. To accredited officials of either Government 
who seek to enter the other country on official business, 
and members of the immediate families of such officials, 
and the attendants, servants, personal employees and 
members of their immediate families, there will be is- 
sued diplomatic, official, or other appropriate nonimmi- 
grant visas valid for multiple applications for entry with- 
in a maximum period of twenty-four months from date 
of issuance. Fee: Gratis. 

Article 3. To citizens of either country, including citi- 
zen children under 15 years of age accompanying parents 
or a parent, who seek to enter the other country tempo- 
rarily as nonimmigrants for the purpose of pleasure, or 
for the purpose of pursuing a course of study, or in im- 
mediate and continuous transit, there will be issued ap- 
propriate B or C nonimmigrant visas valid for a single 
application for entry within a period of three months 
from date of issuance. Fee: $3.00. 

Article 4. To citizens of either country, including citi- 
zen children under 15 years of age accompanying parents 
or a parent, who seek to enter the other country tempo- 
rarily at various times as nonimmigrants for the purpose 
of pleasure, or for the purpose of pursuing a course of 
study, or in immediate and continuous transit, there will 
be issued appropriate B or C nonimmigrant visas valid 
for multiple applications for admission within a period 
of six months from date of issuance. Fee: $5.00. 

Article 5. To citizens of either country who seek to enter 
the other country temporarily for business, there will be 
issued a B-1 nonimmigrant visa valid for a single appli- 
eation for entry within a period of three months from 
date of issuance. Fee: $3.00. 

Article 6. To citizens of either country who seek to 
enter the other country temporarily at various times as 
nonimmigrants for business there will be issued B-1 non- 
immigrant visas valid for multiple applications for entry 
within a period of six months from date of issuance. 
Fee: $5.00. 

Article 7. To citizens of either country who seek to 
enter the other country temporarily at various times as 
nonimmigrants for the purpose of inspecting articles 
whose export is not prohibited, or to acquire such arti- 
cles destined to markets in the other country, there will 
be issued B-1 nonimmigrant visas valid for multiple ap- 
plications for admission within a period of twelve months 
from date of issuance. Fee: $3.00. 

Article 8. To citizens of either country who seek to 


enter the other country temporarily and solely for the 


*The Immigration and Nationality Act requires that 
the fee paid by an alien for a nonimmigrant visa shall, 
as nearly as practicable, correspond to the total of all 
similar visa, entry, residence, or other fees assessed against 
U. S. nationals, in connection with their entry or sojourn, 
by the foreign country of which the alien is a national. 
For further information on the issuance of nonimmigrant 
visas, see BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, pp. 196-201. 
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purpose of pursuing a full course of study in an estab- 
lished institution of learning or other recognized place 
of study particularly designated by him and approved 
by the Attorney General of the United States or appro- 
priate Mexican authority, there will be issued F non- 
immigrant visas which will be valid for multiple appli- 
cations for admission within a period of twelve months 
and which will be subject to a revalidation without fee. 
Fee: Gratis. 

Article 9. In the cases of citizens of either country crew 
members of aircraft authorized to engage in commercial 
transportation into the other country, who are in posses- 
sion of valid ICAO cards or CAA cards, the latter issued 
by the Government of the United States, and who are 
applying for admission into either country, or from an- 
other foreign country, as a member of an aircraft crew, 
the nonimmigrant visa requirements are waived. In the 
eases of citizens of either country stewards and hostesses 
of aircraft belonging to a company authorized to engage 
in commercial transportation into the other country, who 
are not in possession of valid ICAO or CAA cards but who 
are in possession of valid Mexican or American passports, 
and who are applying for admission into either country, 
the nonimmigrant visa requirements are waived. Fee: 
Gratis. 

Article 10. Seamen of either country will be admitted 
into the other country provided their names are included 
in a crew list properly visaed by competent authority. 
Fee: Gratis. 

Article 11. To citizens of either country who seek to 
enter the other country as representatives, delegates, offi- 
cers, or employees of an international organization en- 
titled to enjoy privileges, exemptions, and immunities as 
an international organization, and members of their im- 
mediate families, and the attendants, servants, personal 
employees and members of their immediate families, there 
will be issued diplomatic, official, or other appropriate 
nonimmigrant visas valid for multiple applications for 
entry within a maximum period of twelve months from 
date of issuance. Fee: Gratis. 

Article 12. To citizens of either country who reside in or 
near the Border Area and who seek to cross the border 
habitually or periodically, there will be issued nonresident 
aliens’ border-crossing identification cards which may be 
used for multiple applications for admission during the 
validity of such cards. Fee: Gratis. 

Article 18. To citizens of either country who are not 
classified as immigrants who seek to enter the other coun- 
try as artists, professional sportsmen, professors of 
learned institutions, officers or employees of agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, or mining industries and who seek 
to enter the other country to engage in any employment 
or remunerative work there will be issued H nonimmi- 
grant visas which will be valid for a single application 
for entry and for the period of employment approved in 
the petition but not to exceed twelve months. Fee: 
$41.50. 

Article 14. To citizens of either country who are bona 
fide representatives of the press, radio, film, or other 
information media, who seek to enter the other country 
solely to engage in such vocation, and the spouses and 
children of such representatives, will be issued I nonim- 
migrant visas valid for multiple applications for entry 
within a period of six months from date of issuance. Fee: 
Gratis. 

Article 15. To citizens of either country who are stu- 
dents, lecturers, speakers, teachers, or outstanding per- 
sons in the various branches of learning, technology, and 
the arts, who seek to enter the other country under pro- 
grams of cultural exchange, will be granted EX nonim- 
migrant visas valid for a single application for admission 
within a period of six months from date of issuance. It 
is understood that the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico, as a matter of sovereign right, may admit or 
refuse to admit any person seeking entry for any purpose. 
Fee: Gratis. 
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Ship Movements to Antarctica 
Press release 639 dated November 27 


The Government of the United States is 
pleased to learn that, being anxious to avoid an 


misunderstanding in Antarctica which might af. } 


fect the friendly relations between Argentina, 
Chile, and the United Kingdom, the Govern. 
ments of these three countries have informed each 
other that in present circumstances they foresee 
no need to send warships south of latitude 60° 
during the 1953-54 Antarctic season, apart, of 
course, from movements such as have been cus. 
tomary for a number of years. 

For its part, the U.S. Government does not, 
during the 1953-54 Antarctic season, contemplate 
sending any vessels to Antarctica. 


Abbott Washburn Appointed 
Deputy Director of USIA 


The White House announced on November 30 
the recess appointment of Abbott McConnell 
Washburn to be Deputy Director of the United 
States Information Agency. 


Appointments to FOA 
Public Advisory Board 


_ The President on December 2 made the follow- 
ing recess appointments to the Public Advisory 
Board of the Foreign Operations Administration: 

Richard L. Bowditch, Allan Blair Kline, Herschel D. 
Newsom, James G. Patton, George Meany,’ Mrs. Mildred 


C. Ahligren, Miss Helen G. Irwin, Mrs. Lucille Leonard, 
Arthur J. Connell. 


The Public Advisory Board was established by 
act of Congress to advise and consult with the 
Director of Foreign Operations on general and 
basic policy matters arising in connection with the 
discharge of his duties as coordinator of the Mu- 
tual Security Program. 

The Board was established originally on April 
3, 1948, the start of the Marshall plan, by Public 
Law 472, 80th Congress, Sec. 107 (a), to serve with 
the Administrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Statute amendments continued 
the Board’s services to the Director for Mu- 
tual Security and then the Director of Foreign 
Operations. : 

nder the law, the Board consists of the Direc- 
tor of Foreign Operations and not more than 12 
additional members, not in U. S. employment, of 
broad and varied experience in matters affecting 
the public interest. The appointments, made by 
the President, are subject to Senate confirmation. 


* Resigned Dec. 10. 
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Two Approaches to Disarmament 


The General Assembly recently completed action on two agenda items 
relating to disarmament: The report of the U.N. Disarmament Commission 
and a Soviet proposal entitled “Measures to avert the threat of a new world 
war and to reduce international tension.” A resolution on the former item, 
cosponsored by the United States, was approved by Committee I (Political 
and Security) and later by the General Assembly itself ; the Soviet resolution 
was rejected by both bodies. 

Following are statements made on the two items by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., and James J. Wadsworth, U.S. representatives to the General Assembly, 
together with texts of the resolutions. 


REPORT OF DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


Statement by Ambassador Lodge! 
U. 8. delegation press release dated November 9 


Almost 2 years ago, on the initiative of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
the General Assembly established the Disarma- 
ment Commission. The preamble of the resolu- 
tion setting up the Commission said that the Gen- 
eral Assembly was “moved by anxiety at the gen- 
eral lack of confidence plaguing the world and 
leading to the burden of increasing armaments 
and the fear of war” and desired “to lift from the 
peoples of the world this burden and this fear, 
and thus to liberate new energies and resources 
for positive programmes of reconstruction and 
development.”? Today, we face the Third Re- 
port of this Disarmament Commission,* singular 
In its brevity but strong in its hope for progress. 

The report reflects the meager past and the great 
hopes for the unknown future which we must 
achieve if we are to survive. 

The fighting in Korea obviously made disarma- 
ment talk unreal. But now we have an armistice 
and the United States continues, therefore, to 
hope that, despite the discouraging nature of the 
Soviet note of November 3 in connection with a 


(Continued on page 835) 





*Made on Nov. 9 in Committee I. 
* BuLteTIN of Mar. 31, 1952, p. 507. 
*U. N. doc. DC/32. 
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THE SOVIET ITEM 


Statement by Ambassador Wadsworth ! 
U. S. delegation press release dated November 19 


We heard this morning the same well-worn set 
of proposals, so-called, which have now been reit- 
erated for several years, and generally the same 
proposals which previous General Assemblies have 
consistently rejected as spurious. But I think per- 
haps more significant than anything else, Mr. 
Chairman, was the fact that there was no sign of 
any suggestion, it seemed to us, sincerely designed 
to reduce international tension and avert war. It 
is largely a set of denunciations of various coun- 
tries including my own. 

It would appear to me and to my delegation that 
averting war and reducing international tensions 
of course concern every United Nations member. 
This Committee just yesterday, with no help from 
the Soviet bloc, adopted a resolution which might 
lead to a balanced and effective controlled reduc- 
tion of armaments. That is, it might if the Dis- 
armament Commission were allowed by the Soviet 
group to pursue its work in an orderly fashion. 
But today the Soviet delegate offers no encourage- 
ment on this score or on any other score. 

He talks about American armament. It would 
not normally be my desire to ask questions which 
cannot be answered here on this floor, but how 


1Made on Nov. 19 in Committee I. 
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would the Soviet delegate explain the mysterious 
document known as the Soviet budget? In the 
1952 budget over 43 billion rubles went for pur- 
poses entirely unnamed. And in 1953 this mys- 
terious figure is nearly doubled. It is now 83.7 
billion rubles. Do these extra billions go for guns 
or for butter? Mr. Vyshinsky told us this morn- 
ing that certain information was not available to 
him because it had not been printed about United 
States activities. I am very much surprised at 
such a remark. But of course neither Mr. 
Vyshinsky nor any other source has told us about 
what happens with the Soviet budget. 

The United States and nations which want re- 
duction of tensions have put forward proposals in 
this Assembly, we believe, in a spirit which could 
lead to a program of balanced and effectively con- 
trolled reduction of armament and reduction of 
tensions. The United States, as we all know, is 
exercising good offices to the best of its ability in 
regard to issues which affect world tension in 
Burma, Palestine, and in other places where ten- 
sion producing problems persist. But we see no 
sign that the Soviet Union is making any prac- 
tical attempt to reduce tensions anywhere, and 
particularly here in this chamber. 

At the beginning of his remarks, we started 
listening for a single note in that speech that would 
tend to mitigate any aspect of international ten- 
sions and I am forced to say, and I think nearly 
every one here will agree, that we have not heard 
one word to raise our hopes. But although our 
hopes cannot have been raised, they are not dashed. 
As we have said repeatedly in this committee and 
in plenary sessions of the Assembly, we will con- 
tinue to look for words with meaning and for 
Soviet actions designed to serve the cause of peace. 


Statement by Ambassador Lodge? 


U. S. delegation press release dated November 23 


All but one of the charges against the United 
States which the delegate of the Soviet Union 
has made are so stale and shopworn, so ob- 
viously written by professional Communist axe- 
grinders with no knowledge of American realities 
and have so often been rejected by past sessions of 
the General Assembly, that I shall not waste the 
time of the Committee by mentioning them. 

When the delegate of the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, states that his Government regards the less- 
ening of international tension as a task of major 
importance and accuses my Government of exac- 
erbating tensions, it is well to compare the record 
of his Government and mine regarding this very 
subject over the past several years. 

This record shows that the United States, to 


? Made on Nov. 23 in Committee I. 
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give one particularly timely and vivid exampl 
has persistently tried. to reach agreement with the 
Soviet Union on the German problem. Between 
the end of the war and 1949, no less than six ses. 
sions of the Council of Foreign Ministers wer 
held. When it became obvious that the Soviet 
Union would not agree to the unification of Ger. 
many, the United States, Britain, and Fran 
were compelled to proceed with the unification of 
their three zones. 

While the formation of the Federal Republic of 
Germany represented the greatest degree of uni- 
fication possible in 1949, the Western Powers, in 
close consultation with the Federal Government, 
have repeatedly tried to get the Soviet Union to 
agree to the reunification of Germany in freedom, 

On May 25, 1950, the three Western High Con- 
missioners sent letters to the Soviet Control Con- 
mission, proposing that they meet to frame an 
electoral law under which all-German elections 
could be held. The Soviet Control Commission 
did not reply to these letters. 

On October 10, 1950, the High Commissioners re- 
minded the Soviet Control Commissioner that he 
had not replied to their letters of May 25 and for- 
warded a resolution by the Federal Diet calling 
for the holding of free all-German elections. The 
— Control Commissioner did not reply to this 

etter. 

_ Between March 5, 1951, and June 21, the depn- 
ties of the three Western Foreign Ministers held 
73 meetings with the deputy to the Soviet Foreign 
Minister in Paris, without being able to reach 
agreement with him on an agenda for a Foreign 
Ministers Conference. 

On December 20, 1951, by a vote of 45 to 6, the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution establish- 
ing a commission to investigate whether conditions 
in the various parts of Germany were such as to 
permit the holding of free elections. Soviet au- 
thorities steadfastly refused to cooperate with this 
commission and did not even reply to its communi- 
cations. 

During the course of 1952, the three Western 
Powers exchanged four notes with the Soviet 
Union, in which they attempted to get it to agree 
to discuss preparations for all-German elections. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, insisted that 
the Four Powers work out a peace treaty for 
Germany. The Western Powers could not agree, 
however, to the discussion of a peace treaty with- 
out German representatives present who could 
speak for the German people. This would require 
the holding of free all-German elections. 

On July 15 of this year, the three Western For- 
eign Ministers met in Washington. At this meet- 
ing, they decided, after consulting Chancellor 
Adenauer, to seek once again to bring about Four 
Power discussions on the German and Austrian 
problems. To this end, the Western Powers sent 
three separate proposals to the Soviet Union for 
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talks on these subjects—on July 15, September 2, 
and October 18.° 

The Soviet Union’s response to these proposals 
made it abundantly clear that it was not interested 
jn an understanding on the German problem. In 
its note of November 3,‘ for example, it took the 
following positions: 


1. It said that, until an all-German government 
is formed by agreement between the Federal Re- 

ublic and the Soviet Zone regime, it would be 
impossible to hold free all-German elections. 

2. It insisted that progress on the ratification of 
the European Defense Community Treaty and 
Contractual Agreements be suspended pending a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers on Germany. 

3. Then it made a meeting on Germany contin- 
gent upon the holding of a meeting, to include the 
so-called “Chinese Peoples Republic,” on the ques- 
tion of “international tensions.” 

4, It also made participation in a conference 
contingent, in effect, on a defenseless Europe. 


All of these conditions were laid down, despite 
the fact that the Western Powers laid down no 
conditions for negotiations on Germany and Aus- 
tria and made every effort to take into account 
the views of the Soviet Government. 


WESTERN PROPOSAL LEFT OPEN 


The Western Powers reluctantly concluded 
therefore that the Soviet Union did not want to 
enter into negotiations which might have positive 
results. In their November 16 note,> they never- 
theless left their previous proposal open, in the 
conviction that negotiations on Germany and Aus- 
tria would open the way to broader agreement and 
would thus improve the chances of re-establishing 
real peace in the world. 

The delegate of the Soviet Union devoted a sub- 
stantial part of his statement to describing the 
economic crisis in the United States and the 
wretched living conditions which, he said, exist 
all over the free world. At the same time, he ex- 
tolled the progress that has been achieved by the 
Soviet bloc in raising living standards. In view 
of this idyllic picture of conditions behind the 
Tron Curtain, in contrast to the horrible state of 
affairs in the parts of the world where men are 
free, it is hard to understand why it is that when- 
ever airplanes, stolen railroad trains, and impro- 
vised armored cars pierce the Iron Curtain, their 
nay of origin is always on the Soviet side of the 

ron Curtain. I think that in this respect we can 
say that actions speak louder than words, even the 
words of the Soviet Union representative. 

Mr. Chairman, within the last week this Com- 
mittee after prolonged discussions adopted a reso- 





*Buttetin of July 27, 1953, p. 107; Sept. 14, 1953, 
Pp. 351; Oct. 26, 1953, p. 547. 
Sete Nov. 30, 1953, p. 745. 
id. 
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lution which we hope may lead to progress toward 
disarmament. The fourth operative paragraph of 
this resolution requested the Disarmament Com- 
mission to continue its efforts to reach agreement 
on the problems with which it is concerned, taking 
into consideration proposals made in the Eighth 
Session of the General Assembly and to report 
again to the General Assembly and the Security 
Council not later than the first of September 1954. 
The fifth paragraph called on all member states 
and particularly the major powers to submit to the 
Commission any proposals which they have to 
make in the field of disarmament. 

Now the Soviet representative again brings up 
four disarmament proposals. This Committee 
within a few weeks has already decided at this 
session that any proposals on the subject of dis- 
armament which any State wishes to make should 
be made to the Disarmament Commission. This 
Committee has already turned down the first two 
Soviet proposals—a fact which the Soviet Union, 
with its characteristic disregard for General As- 
sembly resolutions, ignores. It is the view of the 
U.S. delegation that this Committee should turn 
down the Soviet disarmament proposals in the 
draft resolution which it has submitted under this 
item. 

The fifth paragraph of the Soviet draft resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 


Condemns the propaganda which is being conducted in 
a number of countries with the aim of inciting enmity and 
hatred among nations and preparing a new world war, 
and calls upon all States to take measures to put a stop 
to such propaganda, which is incompatible with the funda- 
mental purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


We have had repeated to us a host of statements 
from American newspapers and radio programs 
which, according to the representative of the 
Soviet Union, have the effect of instilling hatred 
against the Soviet Union in the minds of Amer- 
icans. There is no doubt, as I have said here many 
times, that among American newspapers and 
other media of public information, it is possible to 
find every shade of attitude toward the Soviet 
Union, ranging from hatred on the one hand over 
to slavish praise on the otaer. The American 
press is a free press; the American radio is free. 
They often say things with which many Amer- 
icans disagree. It is not infrequent to find the 
writer of the article in disagreement with the edi- 
tor and the editor of the paper in disagreement 
with the owner. That is a perfectly common con- 
dition. 

The past 10 years have aroused the fears of 
many Americans that Soviet imperialism endan- 
gers their safety and their way of life. It is only 
natural that many Americans and the bulk of the 
press should view the Soviet Union ruling 
circles with something less than affection, given 
the fact that it admits that it is plotting our de- 
struction. A very easy way, I will say to the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union, to change the at- 
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titude of the American press in this regard is for 
them to change their policies and for the Commu- 
nist Party to give up seeking the violent overthrow 
of the U. S. Government. If they change their 

olicy, this would very soon be reflected in a change 
in the attitude of the American press. That is a 
very simple matter. 

But, anyone in the United States who comes 
to the conclusion that his local newspaper does not 
deal fairly with the Soviet Union can purchase the 
Daily Worker. You can obtain it right here in 
New York; it is a carbon copy of Pravda and Jz- 
vestia. He can listen to Radio Moscow; you can 
hear it here. He can also read the speeches of 
the delegate of the Soviet Union, which are 
printed in all the papers of the United States, 
claiming that the United States is engaging in a 
hate campaign against the Soviet Union. He is 
free and able to learn the viewpoints of all the rest 
of the world. He can, therefore, objectively de- 
termine whether or not American newspaper and 
radio reporting is fair. 


SOVIET “HATE”? PROPAGANDA 


But look at the situation of a citizen of the 
Soviet Union. Ifa Soviet citizen attends the mo- 
tion pictures in Moscow this week, he will un- 
doubtedly see a film called “Silvery Dust,” to 
which we have previously referred in this Assem- 
bly. This film was run simultaneously in 21 
theaters in Moscow. It is a shocking melodrama 
of money-lust, brutality and crimes against hu- 
manity in which the villains are all imaginary 
Americans. It depicts a situation where Amer- 
ican capitalists are pictured as using humans as 
guinea pigs in experiments with radioactive mate- 
rials. That is being shown in the nation which 
is sponsoring the draft resolution here today ask- 
ing other countries to stop hate propaganda. It is 
hardly believable. 

If your Soviet citizen goes to the theater, he is 
likely to see a success called “Jackals,” where the 
villains are again Americans and which is along 
the same lines as “Silvery Dust.” Or, in the alter- 
native, he may attend a play called “Guardian 
Angel from Nebraska,” where again American 
capitalists are the villains. If the Soviet citizen 
picks up a newspaper, he may read such choice 
examples of complete gibberish as the article in 
Literary Gazette, of October 8, 1953, which accuses 
the United States of using medieval racks in their 
prisons and of placing prisoners in the open with 
their faces smeared with syrup in order to attract 
insects. Believe it or not, that is what is being 
printed in Moscow. By the by, just as the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union sometimes quotes as 
his authority the representative of Czechoslovakia, 
the Literary Gazette quotes as its authority for 
this nonsense the American extremist newspaper 
Freedom. 

Again, the Soviet reader may for amusement 
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turn to the November 7 anniversary issue of Kro. 
kodil, the official Soviet comic magazine, which de. 
voted 8 of its 16 pages to anti-American cartoons 
He will discover from Pravda of July 21, 1953, and 
from the Moscow radio of April 16, 1953, that 
Colorado beetles were showered down from United 


‘States aircraft in order to bring starvation and 


misery to the Czech people. But no one has ever 
found one beetle. 

The Soviet children will receive very interesting 
instruction in their schools in view of the minimum 
requirements of the Rumanian Teachers’ Guide to 
qualify as educators of children. In the “spirit 
of popular democracy” the teacher must “acquaint 
the pupils with basic Communist principles to do 
the utmost to inoculate love for the Soviet Union 
and hatred for the bourgeoise school of the past.” 
Yet in the Soviet Union draft resolution it is stated 
that hatred should not be inculcated among na- 
tions. And to quote Pravda-Ukrainy of April 6, 
1951, “The teacher cannot help but reveal to his 
pupils the whole truth about the extreme poverty 
and lack of —_ of the people in capitalist coun- 
tries, about the enemies of our motherland—the 
Anglo-American imperialists, about their crimes 
against toiling humanity.” 

These are a few examples out of many. In the 
Soviet Union there is nothing, literally nothing, to 
counteract this type of hate propaganda. There 
are no free newspapers, no buh radios. If any- 
body wanted to start a little newspaper in Moscow 
which would say friendly things about the United 
States, I do not suppose he would live 6 ho 
whereas this ridiculous Daily Worker is publish 
here every day. The Soviet Government has 
hundreds of thousands of border guards to close 
immediately any cracks which might appear in the 
Iron Curtain. The Soviet Union has a tre 
mendous investment tied up in radio jammers to 
insure that the picture of the United States, which 
the party propaganda machine turns out, is the 
only one available to the Soviet public. Why do 
they do these things? I wish I knew the answer. 

ven religion is directed exclusively to the pur- 
poses of the state. In the free world religious 
leaders moderate excessive and impulsive judg- 
ments of the moment by keeping before the peo To 
eternal truths. But behind the Iron Curtain this 
is impossible. Within the last 48 hours, we have 
read of the arrest and impending trial of the Pol- 
ish Cardinal Wyzynski, whose sole crime was that 
he sought to keep before his flock the eternal 
truths. Since the eternal truths and the party 
line do not invariably coincide, he is branded a spy 
and an imperialist agent. The treatment of Car- 
dinal Wyzynski has aroused religious people 
throughout the world. Thus, each year the Iron 
Curtain becomes heavier and more widespread. 

We do not like campaigns of hate. The Gen- 
eral Assembly does not like campaigns of hate and 
has expressed itself numerous times in the past 
when the Soviet Union brought to the attention of 
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the General Assembly the same type of charges. 
Let me refer first to resolution 110 (II) of Novem- 
ber 8, 1947, where the first two operative para- 
graphs read as follows: 

1. Condemns all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever 
country conducted, which is either designed or likely to 
provoke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression ; 

2. Requests the Government of each Member to take 
appropriate steps within its constitutional limit: 


(a) To promote, by all means of publicity and 
propaganda available to them, friendly relations 
among nations based upon the Purposes and Principles 
of the Charter ; 

(b) To encourage the dissemination of all informa- 
tion designed to give expression to the undoubted 
desire of all peoples for peace; 


What is lacking in this world is not resolutions 
of the United Nations condemning hate propa- 
ganda; what is lacking is a desire on the part of 
the Soviet Union to live up to the spirit of these 
resolutions. I ask this Committee which coun- 
tries, since 1947, have encouraged the free dissemi- 
nation of information and which countries have 
continued and made more widespread the Iron 
Curtain which keeps from its peoples all but con- 
trolled information. 

In December 1949, in the “Essentials of Peace” 
resolution 290 (IV), the General Assembly called 
upon every nation to remove the barriers which 
deny to peoples the free exchange of information 
and ideals essential to international understand- 
ingand peace. In November of 1950, the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution 381 (V) entitled 
“Condemnation of propaganda against peace.” 
This resolution reads as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

1, Reaffirms its resolutions 110 (II) and 290 (IV), para- 
graph 8, which condemn all propaganda against peace and 
recommend the free exchange of information and ideas 
as one of the foundations of good-neighborly relations 
between the peoples; 


2. Declares that such propaganda includes: 


(1) Incitement to conflicts or acts of aggression ; 

(2) Measures tending to isolate the peoples from any 
contact with the outside world, by preventing the press, 
radio and other media of communication from reporting 
international events, and thus hindering mutual com- 
prehension and understanding between peoples; 

(3) Measures tending to silence or distort the activi- 
ties of the United Nations in favor of peace or to prevent 
their peoples from knowing the views of other States 
Members, 

These resolutions put the entire question of 
Pepegnnda in the proper perspective. The 
nited States subscribes to and supports all of 
them and every recommendation contained in 
them. These resolutions are still operative and 
we need nothing further in the way of resolutions. 
at we need is a desire to live up to the spirit of 
these resolutions. 
There is an old proverb, which we will probably 
told is Russian in origin, that the devil can 
quote Scripture. I can think of no better descrip- 
tion of the fifth paragraph of the Soviet proposal. 
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In short, it is the view of the United States that 
we should vote down the Soviet resolution in all 
its parts. The first four oat paragraphs deal 
with a subject which we have already considered 
and on which we have already acted. They merely 
revive proposals which the Soviet Union has made 
on numerous occasions and which the General 
Assembly has found to be unsound. The fifth 
paragraph likewise revives a matter with which 
the General Assembly has dealt on numerous oc- 
casions. The resolutions now on the books of the 
General Assembly deal erp ae with the sub- 
ject. The only thing that we still require is for 
the Soviet Union to quit disregarding them. We 
are not discouraged. We still hope. We believe 
that the da will come when this hate campaign 
from behind the Iron Curtain will cease, but it has 
not ceased yet, and as long as it goes on, we have 
no choice, as realistic men and women, but to 
recognize that fact. 


Statement by Ambassador Lodge ° 


U. 8S. delegation press release dated November 30 


For the benefit of delegates who have not been 
here before this year, it may be useful to explain 
that the pending business is that hardy perennial 
called “the Soviet item.” It is purely a propa- 
ganda position not introduced with a serious pur- 
pose of serious action, but solely as a peg upon 
which to hang a number of speeches with a view to 
getting them into the press of the world. This is 
considered by some to be very clever politics. 
Others, with whom the present speaker wishes to 
be included, consider it an inadequate response to 
the challenge of the hour. 

Not content with taking a week in the First 
Committee where the resolution was rejected, the 
Soviet bloc reintroduces it here so as to get another 
free ride in the press of the world. The main pur- 
pose of this exercise is to utter more or less 
elaborate untruths about the United States which 
I suppose is a sort of backhanded compliment. 
But it is one, frankly, with which we could do 
without because when untruths are uttered as they 
have been in this case for over a week, they have to 
be rebutted and thus much valuable time is wasted. 
I think it was Hamlet who said in another context, 
“Tt is a weary, stale, flat and unprofitable business.” 

In this spirit we briefly take note of the fact 
that in their speeches the Soviet bloc speakers 
among other things attacked the military arrange- 
ments recently concluded between the United 
States Government and the Government of Spain. 
These arrangements are nothing new but the 
touchiness of the Soviet bloc speakers may be due 
to the fact that of course it was the Soviet Union 
which made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer 
Spain for communism some years ago. They must 


know that these purely defensive agreements with 


* Made on Nov. 30 in plenary session. 
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Spain, like all other military arrangements in 
Europe with which the United States is connected, 
need never have taken place if it had not been for 
the feeling in Western Europe since World War II 
that there was a danger of a new military aggres- 
sion. And the Soviet bloc speakers might well 
ask themselves the extent to which the policies of 
their governments had anything to do with that 
feeling of danger in Western Europe. 

Their accusations come strangely from repre- 
sentatives of a power which in 1939 concluded a 
pact with Hitler, shared with Hitler the complete 
conquest of Poland and by securing Hitler’s east- 
ern flank freed him for his incredibly destructive 
aggression against Western Europe. Remember- 
ing this, one can’t help asking why the agreement 
with Spain looks aggressive to the Soviet bloc. 
One infers that it is because the military agree- 
ments with which they are most familiar have 
indeed been aggressive. 

Extreme sensitivity was displayed to the 
wounds inflicted by the Spanish Blue Division in 
World War II but the Soviet Government finds it 
easy to overlook completely the wounds inflicted 
at Stanlingrad by the Nazi army group led by 
Field Marshal von Paulus. In the spirit of the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact of such repulsive mem- 
ory, the leader of this very German Army, Field 
Marshal von Paulus, now occupies an important 
military post in the Communist Government of 
East Germany. Trained for 8 years in Soviet 
political methods, he is now the trusted ally, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say the in- 
strument, of the Soviets in the puppet government 
of East Germany. In this same puppet govern- 
ment they have placed as Chief of Military Forces 
the former Gen. Lt. Vincenz Muehler and many 
other high Nazi officers. The wounds inflicted by 
the German armies which fought under these lead- 
ers are forgotten by the Soviets because Nazi skills 
have proved to be so readily adaptable to Commu- 
nist causes. 

Now, when I learned these facts, I concluded 
that really the Soviets were about the last people 
on earth to point the finger at any one about the 
free world succumbing to fascism. 

Now a word about hate mongering. In connec- 
tion with the paragraph on that subject, the charge 
is made of all things that the United States Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the riots in East Ber- 
lin, believe it or not. Actually, it was the Soviet 
Government which must take the lion’s share of 
the credit for the events which took place in East 
Berlin in June of this year. For in all truth they 
were responsible for a regime in East Germany 
so harsh and so lethal to all hope of freedom that 
the people of East Berlin found it easier to fight 
tanks with their bare hands than to endure the 
cruelties of their Communist masters. 
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Text of the Soviet Draft Resolution 


In a peragraph-by-paragraph vote on November 
26, Committee I rejected all but one paragraph of 
the Soviet draft resolution on “Measures to avert 
the threat of a new world war and to reduce inter- 
national tension.” The full General Assembly took 
similar action on November 27. Following is the 
text of the draft, with the Assembly’s vote on each 
paragraph supplied in brackets. 


U.N. doc. A/L. 168 
Dated Nov. 27, 1953 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Noting that the cessation of hostilities in Korea 
is an important contribution to the reduction of 
tension in international relations, and that it has 
created more favourable conditions for further ac- 
tion to avert the threat of a new world war, 
[adopted, 19-4; 28 abstentions] 

Noting, at the same time, that in a number of 
countries the armaments race, far from abating, is 
being continued on an even greater scale, and that 
weapons of mass destruction, as a result of the 
latest advances in the application of atomic energy 
for this purpose, are becoming ever more destructive 
and dangerous for many millions of people, [re 
jected, 7-29-17] 

With the object of reducing the threat of a new 
world war and strengthening the peace and security 
of nations, [rejected, 6-32-13] 

1. Declares atomic, hydrogen and other types of 
weapons of mass destruction to be unconditionally 
prohibited, and instructs the Security Council to 
take immediate steps to prepare and implement an 
international agreement which will ensure the estab- 
lishment of strict international control over the 
observance of this prohibition; [rejected, 5-34-12] 

2. Recommends to the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, the United States of America, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, France and China, which bear the chief 
responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, that they reduce their armed 
forces by one-third within one year; and with a 
view to the alleviation of the burden of military 
expenditure recommends to the Security Council 
that it call as soon as possible an international con- 
ference for the carrying out by all States of the re- 
duction of armaments; [rejected, 5-39-12] 

3. Recognizes that the establishment of military, 
air and naval bases in the territories of other States 
increases the threat of a new world war and operates 
to undermine the national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of States; [rejected, 9-39-7] 

The General Assembly recommends to the Security 
Council that it take steps to ensure the elimination 
of military bases in the territories of other States, 
considering this a matter of vital importance for the 
establishment of a stable peace and of international 
security ; [rejected, 10-39-6] 

4, Condemns the propaganda which is being con- 
ducted in a number of countries with the aim of 
inciting enmity and hatred among nations and pre- 
paring a new world war, and calls upon all States 
to take measures to put a stop to such propaganda, 
which is incompatible with the fundamental pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations. [re 
jected, 5-89-12] 
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The most skilled pleader cannot create that kind 
of courage. It cannot be bought. It is the result 
of desperation, of a situation where death seems 
like a blessed relief. 

It was the Soviet Government which put hun- 
dreds of former Nazis trained in the Soviet Union 
into the East German police forces. These were 
the police who fled before the scorn and the rage 
of their fellow countrymen in East Berlin and 
throughout East Germany. And no other outside 
= was needed to turn the everyday little 
people of Germany against such men as these. 

In connection with hate mongering the Soviets 
also cite the American press. Now, Madam Presi- 
dent, there is one difference between the position 
of the United States press and the Soviet press 
which is basic. It is that when the United States 

ress speaks, it speaks for itself, and when the 
Boviet press speaks, it speaks for the Soviet 
Government. 

Consider therefore this quotation from the 
November 14 edition of Sovietskiya-Byelorussia, 
containing the review of the anti-American movie 
‘Silvery Dust.” That is the movie that portrays 
U.S., we here in the United States, as monsters. 
This review describes it as a “militant satire on the 
two-legged jackals of the American camp of war” 
and depicts it as “unmasking and scouring the 
ferocious enemies of humanity.” This, ladies and 
=, is the official doctrine about my country 

rom a government which accuses us of hate 
mongering, from a government whose Prime 
Minister, Mr. Malenkov, speaks of “peaceful co- 
existence.” 

The United States delegation will vote against 
the Soviet resolution, a resolution which was de- 
cisively defeated in Committee I and should 
not have been reintroduced here, or for that matter 
introduced at all. 





Report of Disarmament Commission— Continued from 
page 829. 


Four Power conference on Germany, the Soviet 
leaders will yet give concrete indications that they 
actively desire to remedy the current state of in- 
ternational affairs. We hope they will join with 
us In practical steps to reduce international ten- 
sion which will be reflected in developing a dis- 
armament program. 

_ Inhis inaugural address, President Eisenhower, 
Ina speech which assuredly expressed the aspira- 


| tions of the American people, declared the readi- 


hess of this Government “to engage with any and 
all others in joint effort to remove the causes of 
mutual fear and distrust among nations and so 
to make possible drastic reduction of armaments.” 
He said, “The sole requisites for undertaking such 
effort are that, in their purpose, they be aimed 
logically and honestly toward secure peace for all; 
and that, in their result, they provide methods by 
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which every participating nation will prove good 
faith in carrying out its pledge.” 

A large portion of the President’s first major 
foreign-policy statement on April 16 * was devoted 
to disarmament. The President emphasized that, 
as progress toward just political settlements on 
serious and specific issues between the free world 
and the Soviet Union strengthens world trust, we 
could proceed concurrently with the next great 
work, the reduction of the burden of armaments 
now weighing on the world. 

Secretary of State Dulles, in his opening ad- 
dress to this present General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 17,° reaffirmed the desire of the United States 
to achieve limitation and control of all categories 
of armaments. 

Both the President and the Secretary of State 
emphasized that their references to the necessity 
for making progress on political settlements did 
not mean that, until such progress is achieved, the 
United States was unwilling to develop a program 
of disarmament. Indeed, the United States be- 
lieves that we should develop a program and, par- 
ticularly, do the large amount of technical work 
which must be done in preparation for any final 
solution. 

Clearly no agreed, comprehensive, and balanced 
disarmament program can be put into effect until 
world tensions have been reduced by settlement of 
some of the major political issues between the 
Soviet Union and the free world; but it is equally 
clear that agreement on such a disarmament pro- 
gram would, in its turn, help reduce these interna- 
tional tensions. 

This conception is reflected in the draft resolu- 
tion which the United States here has the honor 
to cosponsor.® 

President Eisenhower has pointed out that set- 
tlement of the major political issues between the 
Soviet Union and the free world and agreement 
upon a comprehensive and safeguarded disarm- 
ament program would enable the world to devote 
its energies and resources in aiding underdevel- 
oped areas, in stimulating profitable and fair 
world trade, in helping all peoples to be produc- 
tive and prosperous. He affirmed the readiness of 
this Government to ask its people to join with all 
nations in devoting a substantial percentage of the 
savings achieved by disarmament to a fund for 
world aid and reconstruction. This concept is set 
forth in the fourth paragraph of the preamble. 

The United States Congress has shown its in- 
terest in a workable program of disarmament by 
the more than 40 resolutions presented in the Con- 
gress during this past year. On July 29, 1953, the 
United States Senate unanimously adopted a reso- 


lution’ which included a provision that the Pres- 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 

° Ibid., Sept. 28, 1953, p. 403. 

* U.N. doe. A/C.1/L.72. 

‘For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 31, 1953, p. 300. 
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ident make known the sense of the Senate’s views 
on this matter to the United Nations and to the 
heads of state of the nations of the world, with the 
request that their people be informed of its con- 
tents. The United States, consequently, has re- 
quested that the resolution be circulated for infor- 
mation to the members of the Disarmament Com- 
mission and to the members of the United Nations. 
This resolution has been circulated as document 
DC/a1. 

By its terms, the United States Senate empha- 
sized that the American people and the Congress 
ardently desire peace and the achievement of a 
system under which armaments will become un- 
necessary, except for the maintenance of domestic 
and international order; “That it continues to be 
the declared purpose of the United States to seek 
by all peaceful means the conditions for durable 
peace and concurrently with progress in this re- 
spect to seek, within the United Nations, agree- 
ments by all nations for enforceable limitation of 
armament in accordance with the principles set out 
in the President’s address of April 16, 1953 
; to the end that a greater proportion of 
the world’s productive capacity may be used for 
peaceful purposes and for the well-being of man- 
kind.” 

The statements of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and the actions of the Senate also 
reflect the strong and genuine desires of the Amer- 
ican people, demonstrated by the activities and 
efforts of scores of unofficial organizations in the 
United States with nationwide membership, which 
have held meetings to discuss the problems in- 
volved in achieving a safeguarded disarmament 
program, passed resolutions urging that our Gov- 
ernment press forward in attempts to achieve this 
goal, and have again and again explained their 
views to officials in the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government. 

President Eisenhower says that the details of 
disarmament programs are obviously both critical 
and complex, and that no nation, including the 
United States, could claim to possess a perfect and 
unchanging formula. It is in this spirit that we 
point out that in the Seventh Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
did not present a resolution which called for the 
old and often-rejected 14 reduction of armed forces 
and armaments, and Mr. Vyshinsky even voted 
for most parts of the 14-power resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly on April 8, 1953,° in spite 
of the fact that they contained language which, 
although general, did describe the objectives of 
the Disarmament Commission in terms which had 
not previously received Soviet support. These 
were hopeful signs. 

But now the Soviet resolution under its item re- 
vives the old concept—so many times rejected by 
the General Assembly—that weapons of mass de- 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 584. 
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struction, including atomic and hydrogen weap. 
ons, should be prohibited by mere declaration 
instead of as the result of an enforceable system of 
international control. 

It recommends, once again, that the five major 
powers reduce their armed forces by 14 within 1 
year, a concept repeatedly turned down by the Gen. 
eral Assembly because of its obvious unfairness to 
those who, like the United States, materially re. 
duced their armaments at the end of World War 
II. 

It declaims against the establishment of mill- 
tary, air, and naval bases as increasing the threat 
of a new world war and undermining national 
sovereignty and independence without at the same 
time offering international inspection of Com- 
munist air bases under its own far-ranging flag or 
in other countries. 

It condemns propaganda which it says is being 
conducted in an unspecified number of countries 
with the aim of inciting enmity among nations 
and preparing a new world war while it is silent 
on the fact that the Communist Party all over 
the world, under direction from Moscow, seeks to 
overthrow peaceful governments by force and 
violence. It is not on such discredited nostrums 
as these that disarmament can be achieved. 

The statement of the Soviet representative in 
this Committee last Friday is unfortunately in the 
same vein. He takes the same position that the 
Soviet Union has taken in the Disarmament Com- 
mission, which is like the man who said he would 
destroy the letter before reading it—that the 
Soviet Union will explain its proposals for inter- 
national control after they have been accepted. 
In other words, vote first and debate afterwards, 

Mr. Vyshinsky repeats the same old scheme: To 
create a moral, he calls it a “juridical,” obligation 
to cease production of atomic weapons and pro- 
hibit their use, without any ability to insure that 
these obligations will be honored. He promises 
that, if the General Assembly adopts his proposal, 
the U.S.S.R. will not use a thousandth of a mil- 
lionth part of its budget for the production of 
atomic weapons. 

Mr. President, the prohibition of atomic and 
similar weapons is a matter so deeply affecting the 
vital security of nations that it can be put into 
effect only when there are safeguards which pro- 
tect against a violation. 

The statement of the Soviet representative that 
the United States efforts to increase its strength 
are in conflict with its position on disarmament are 
sheer propaganda. The United States position 
was clearly stated by the President on April 16: 


The amassing of Soviet power alerted free nations to 4 
new danger of aggression. It compelled them in self- 
defense to spend unprecedented money and energy for 
armaments. It forced them to develop weapons of war 
now capable of inflicting instant and terrible punishment 
upon any aggressor. It instilled in the free nations—and 
let none doubt this—the unshakable conviction that, as 
long as there persists a threat to freedom, they must, at 
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any cost, remain armed, strong, and ready for any risk of 
war. 


Our headlong disarmament after World War II 
is too well known to require comment. 

The President emphasized the readiness of the 
free nations to welcome sincerely any genuine 
evidence of peaceful purpose on the part of the 
Soviet Union, and he assured the Soviet Union 
that the free nations have never had any aggres- 
sive purpose whatsoever. 

Today, therefore, we repeat the pledge made by 
Secretary Dulles on September 17: The United 
States is prepared to dedicate itself with renewed 
vigor to all efforts in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to achieve agreement on a comprehensive dis- 
armament program. If all members of the 
Disarmament Commission, and particularly the 
Soviet Union, concretely demonstrate an equal de- 
sire to negotiate honestly and sincerely on the sub- 
stance of these disarmament issues, then we can 
make progress. 

Disarmament is impossible without interna- 
tional security, and once international security has 
been achieved disarmament cannot be conducted 
without proper safeguards. 

The existence of international security depends 
ona change of mind and attitude on the part of the 
rulers of the Soviet Union. So long as they be- 
lieve that they have the only good idea for con- 
ducting human affairs, which idea they must 
impose on the rest of the world whether it likes it 
or not, and so long as they live in baseless fear that 
the rest of the world seeks to destroy their idea, 
just so long will Communist imperialism continue 
in all its manifestations: subversion of peaceful 
governments by force and violence, mendacious 
propaganda on the germ-warfare model, and even 
Beoeting actual warfare as in Korea and Indo- 
china. 

Proper safeguards for conducting disarmament 
can only take place when the Iron Curtain no 
longer exists so that we will know what they are 
doing as they can know what we are doing. The 
answer in every case lies with the Soviet Union. 

Our draft resolution seeks to promote the goal 
which, happily, was supported by the Soviet 
Union, that “the aim of a system of world-wide 
disarmament is to prevent war and release the 
world’s human and economic resources for the pur- 
pose of peace.” 

Mr. President, in spite of everything, we still 


hope. 


Statement by Ambassador Wadsworth °® 


US. delegation press release dated November 16 


I am glad to associate my delegation with those 
of the United Kingdom and France in the presen- 





*Made on Nov. 16 in Committee I. 
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tation of these new amendments which are the 
result of a great deal of hard work over the week- 
end, and I feel that the operation has been ex- 
tremely useful. 

It would appear to me from reading all of the 
amendments and suggestions that have been made 
over the course of this debate that actually the 
area of disagreement has been very thoroughly 
narrowed insofar as the membership of the com- 
mittee is concerned. Words being what they are 
in any language, it is sometimes a little bit diffi- 
cult to get at the meaning back of some of these 
amendments. 

It would appear to me today however that the 
14-power draft resolution as amended by the spon- 
sors takes care of nearly everything that has been 
suggested in one way or another. At the same 
time it preserves one of the points which my Gov- 
ernment feels very strongly about, which is the 
question of concurrent progress rather than plac- 
ing one item before another or giving it priority 
in this matter of reduction in armaments. 

I merely wish to stress in this brief second inter- 
vention “ that the question of concurrency is in 
our opinion extremely important; that, if one were 
to say that disarmament must come before any- 
thing else from the standpoint of international 
tension, one might also say that perhaps the pres- 
ent talks that are going on in Korea and the politi- 
cal conference that we hope will soon come into 
being in Korea should be placed to one side until 
further progress has been made in the way of 
disarmament. 

As President Eisenhower said last April, that 
as progress in the settlement of outstanding dif- 
ferences strengthens world trust, we can proceed 
concurrently with the next great work, which is 
the reduction of the burden of armaments. 

I am very happy indeed to find the spirit of co- 
operation so strong around the Committee today, 
and I trust that by the time we have completed 
our deliberations that we will have as good a vote, 
if not better, than we did on resolution 704 last 
year.” 


Plenary Statement by Ambassador Lodge 
U. S. delegation press release dated November 28 


The United States will vote in favor of the pend- 
ing resolution because in our judgment it repre- 
sents the best hope for progress toward the 
objective of disarmament which we so strongly 
desire. 

We will vote against all of the Soviet amend- 


U.N. does. A/C.1/L.83 and L.84. 

“For text of Ambassador Wadsworth’s earlier state- 
ment, see U.S. delegation press release 1819 dated Nov. 13. 

2 The Committee on Nov. 18 adopted the revised 14- 
power draft, as amended (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.88). The 
vote was 54-0, with the 5 Soviet-bloc members abstaining. 
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Text of Resolution on Disarmament 


The General Assembly on November 28 adopted 
the following resolution by a vote of 54-0, with the 
5 Soviet-bloc countries abstaining: 


U.N. doc. A/Resolution/160 
Dated Dec. 1, 1953 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Reaffirming the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions for considering the problem of disarmament 
and affirming the need of providing for: 


(a) The regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments, 

(b) The elimination and prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other types of weapons of mass 
destruction, 

(c) The effective international control of atomic 
energy to insure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only, the whole programme 
to be carried out under effective international 
control and in such a way that no State would 
have cause to fear that its security was 
endangered, 


Se . 


Believing that the continued development of weap- 
ons of mass destruction such as atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs has given additional urgency to efforts to 
bring about effectively controlled disarmament 
throughout the world, as the existence of civilization 
itself may be at stake, 

Mindful that progress in the settlement of existing 
international disputes and the resulting re-establish- 
ment of confidence are vital to the attainment of 
peace and disarmament and that efforts to reach 
agreement on a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
disarmament programme with adequate safeguards 
should be made concurrently with progress in the 
settlement of international disputes, 

Believing that progress in either field would con- 
tribute to progress in the other, 

Realizing that competition in the development of 
armaments and armed forces beyond what is neces- 
sary for the individual or collective security of Mem- 
ber States in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations is not only economically unsound but 
is in itself a grave danger to peace, 

Conscious of the continuing desire of all nations, 
by lightening the burden of armaments, to release 
more of the world’s human and economic resources 
for peace, 

Having received the third report of the Disarma- 





ment Commission of 20 August 1953, submitted in 
accordance with General Assembly resolution 704 
(VII) of 8 April 1953, 

Endorsing the Commission’s hope that recent in- 
ternational events will create a more propitious 
atmosphere for reconsideration of the disarmament 
question, the capital importance of which, in con- 
junction with other questions affecting the mainte- 
nance of peace, is recognized by all, 

1. Recognizes the general wish and affirms its 
earnest desire to reach agreement as early as pos- 
sible on a comprehensive and co-ordinated plan 
under international control for the regulation, limi- | 
tation and reduction of all armed forces and all | 
armaments, for the elimination and prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen, bacterial, chemical and all such 
other weapons of war and mass destruction, and 


for the attainment of these ends through effective | 
measures ; 

2. Recognizes that, whatever the weapons used, | 
aggression is contrary to the conscience and honour 
of the peoples and incompatible with membership in | 
the United Nations and is the gravest of all crimes 
against peace and security throughout the world; | 

3. Takes note of the third report of the Disarma- 
ment Commission ; 

4, Requests the Commission to continue its efforts 
to reach agreement on the problems with which it | 
is concerned, taking into consideration proposals | 
made at the eighth session of the General Assembly, | 
and to report again to the General Assembly and to | 
the Security Council not later than 1 September | 
1954; 

5. Calls on all Member States and particularly the | 
major Powers to intensify their efforts to assist the | 
Disarmament Commission in its tasks and to submit | 
to the Commission any proposals which they have to | 
make in the field of disarmament ; 

6. Suggests that the Disarmament Commission | 
study the desirability of establishing a sub-com- | 
mittee consisting of representatives of the Powers 
principally involved, which should seek in private 
an acceptable solution and report to the Disarma- | 
ment Commission as soon as possible in order that 
the Commission may study and report on such a 
solution to the General Assembly and to the Security 
Council not later than 1 September 1954; | 

7. Further suggests to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion in order to facilitate the progress of its work to 
arrange for the sub-committee when established, to 
hold its private meetings as appropriate in the dif- 
ferent countries most concerned with the problem. 





ments * because we do not believe that they con- 
stitute a helpful approach to the problem of dis- 
armament. In any case, regardless of their merits 
or demerits, if they are brought forward at all, the 
place where they should be considered is the Dis- 
armament Commission. The resolution so pro- 
vides in paragraph 4 which requests the Commis- 
sion to take into consideration proposals made at 
the Eighth Session of the General Assembly, and 


*U. N. doc. A/L. 167. 
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in paragraph 5 which calls upon member states to 
submit to the Commission any proposals which 
they have to make in the field of disarmament. — 

We have established a framework within which 
the Disarmament Commission could make prog- 
ress provided that the Soviet Union desires to 
make progress. The United States will do every- 
thing in its power to make the forthcoming yeat 
a successful and productive one in the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 
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Relation Between Disarmament 


and International Development 


Statement by Jumes D. Zellerbach 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated November 23 


I should like briefly to explain the position of 
the United States delegation as it relates to our 
vote on the resolutions concerning an Interna- 
tional Development Fund. 

As I stated to the Committee in our general 
debate on this matter,? we are not at this time 
prepared to make any contribution to a new Inter- 
national Development Fund. While we look 
forward to joining with all countries in making 
available a portion of the savings achieved from 
disarmament to financing such an international 
effort for economic development, we cannot now 
foresee any conditions under which the United 
States would be prepared to consider contributions 
toa development fund apart from genuine prog- 
ress in adequately safeguarded international 
disarmament. 

We understand this to be also the position of 
other countries which would have to be the main 
supporters of any effective development fund. 
It is, therefore, our belief, which I have previously 
stated in this Committee, that no further pre- 
paratory steps can usefully be taken at this time 
by the United Nations looking to the establish- 
ment of such a fund, except in the field of inter- 
national disarmament. For this reason our dele- 
gation was unable to support various proposals 
for preparatory steps made during our considera- 
tion of this item. 

As a result of lengthy discussions in the Work- 
ing Group, it was agreed to recommend to the 
Committee the steps called for in the resolution 
contained in Document L. 212. These are largely 


concerned with placing in orderly fashion before 


the Economic and Social Council and the next 
General Assembly the comments of governments 
on the report of the Committee of Nine on a 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment, and on the support they are prepared 
to give an International Development Fund. 








*Made on Nov. 23 in Committee II (Economic and Fi- 
nancial). 

‘US. delegation press release 1773 dated Oct. 14. 

This draft resolution, which the Committee adopted 
on Nov. 25 by a vote of 50-0-5, would invite member 
governments to transmit to the Secretary-General their 
comments on the report on a Special U.N. Fund for 
Economic Development (E/2381) and on the degree of 
Moral and material support which may be expected from 
them for such a fund. An interim report would be sub- 
mitted to the 18th session of the Economie and Social 
Council, and a final report to the ninth General Assembly. 
The resolution was adopted in plenary session on Dec. 7 
by a vote of 46-0-5. 
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They are, in a sense, an outgrowth of the previous 
decision of the United Nations to call for a blue- 
print of a possible special development fund, since 
the systematic comments of governments on the 
blueprint, and the idea behind it, should be avail- 
able to the Economic and Social Council and the 
Assembly in considering what action to take 
with respect to them. Because these steps can 
serve this very useful function, the United States 
delegation has found it possible to support this 
resolution. 





Declaration on Use of Savings 
Achieved Through Disarmament 


The following draft resolution, proposed 
by the United States, was adopted by Com- 
mittee II on November 25 by a vote of 41-0, 
with 13 abstentions, and by the General 
Assembly on December 7 by a vote of 44-0-6: 


U.N. doc. A/C. 2/L. 204 
Dated Oct. 20, 1953 


THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Having noted Economic and Social Council reso- 
lution 482 A (XVI), 

Desirous of strengthening the United Nations in 
its mission of guarding peace and security of all 
peoples and of promoting higher standards of living 
and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development in under-developed countries, 

Looking forward to the time when sufficient prog- 
ress in internationally supervised worldwide dis- 
armament will make it propitious to devote addi- 
tional resources to assist development and recon- 
struction, particularly in the under-developed 
countries, 

Adopts the following declaration : 

“We, the governments of the States Members of 
the United Nations, in order to promote higher 
standards of living and conditions of economic 
and social prugress and development, stand ready 
to ask our peoples, when sufficient progress has 
been made in internationally supervised world- 
wide disarmament, to devote a portion of the sav- 
ings achieved through such disarmament to an 
international fund, within the framework of the 
United Nations, to assist development and recon- 
struction in under-developed countries.” 























Security Council Censure 
of Action at Qibiya 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth’! 
U.S./U.N. press release dated November 20 


In joining with France and the United Kingdom 
in sponsoring the pending resolution, the United 
States gives effect to the belief that the Security 





1 Made on Nov. 20 in the Security Council. Mr. Wads- 
worth is Deputy U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations. 
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Council must sustain the General Armistice 
Agreement between Israel and Jordan. It is 
equally obvious that recent events have brought 
the situation in Palestine perilously close to a 
breach of the peace. The Security Council, as 
the primary body of the United Nations responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, must, in our opinion, deal effectively with 
this immediate and overriding problem. 

The pending resolution is directed primarily to 
this end. As indicated in the preamble, it rests 
on the resolution of this Council calling first, in 
July 1948, for a cease-fire and the establishment of 
a truce; the resolution of August 11, 1949, approv- 
ing the armistice agreements between Israel and 
the various Arab States, and the establishment of 
mixed armistice commissions and the Truce Super- 
vision Organization; and the resolution of May 
18, 1951, in support of the principle that it is es- 
sential that the armistice agreements be observed 
faithfully if permanent peace in Palestine is to 
be promoted. These resolutions, Mr. President, 
are, in the opinion of the United States, the essen- 
tial framework in which the Security Council and 
the parties to this question must cooperate. It is 
from the starting point of these resolutions that 
we must consider incidents such as those recent 
tragic events which have caused the Security 
Council again to take up the Palestine question. 

Within this framework, the pending resolution 
would have the Security Council find that the 
recent action at Qibiya, as reported to the Security 
Council by the Chief of Staff, is in violation of 
the cease-fire resolution of July 15, 1948, and is 
inconsistent with the carrying out of the General 
Armistice Agreement and the obligations of the 
charter. It is important, in our opinion, that 
there be no mistake as to the attitude of the Se- 
curity Council to such an action and the prejudi- 
cial effect which it can have on progress toward 
peace. After all, lasting peace in the area is the 
goal toward which we must work. 

The Security Council must, however, recognize 
that the incident at Qibiya is one among many 
things which are prejudicial to the establishment 
of peace in the area, and in part B of the resolution 
we take note of the fact that violence is a com- 
mon result of failure to maintain the security of 
the demarcation lines established under the armis- 
tice agreements. We believe that the Governments 
of Israel and Jordan have a clear responsibility 
for taking the strongest measures consistent with 
law and order to see to it that from their side the 
demarcation lines remain inviolate. 

Part C of the resolution, Mr. President, ex- 
presses the view of the three governments that it is 
only by the strictest adherence to the obligations 
of the parties under the General Armistice Agree- 
ment and the resolutions of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly that progress toward 
settlement of the outstanding issues between the 
parties can be made. The obligation of the Gov- 
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ernments of Israel and Jordan to cooperate fully eee 4 
with the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervisiol "Gaus 
Organization is therefore emphasized and thefensure th 
Secretary-General of the United Nations is m 
quested to consider with the Chief of Staff mean 
of strengthening the organization for better per} Reagir 
formance of its duties. 

Finally, the resolution requests that the Chief 
of Staff report on the situation with particular 
reference to the provisions of this resolution, and 
make such recommendations as he might consider 
appropriate within 3 months. 

The United States realizes that there are grave 
and difficult problems which even the strictest 
compliance with the armistice agreements may not 
necessarily solve. We feel a deep concern with 
these basic and overriding problems and a sincere 
desire to be helpful in arriving at an equitable 
solution. But the established machinery for the 
maintenance of security in the area must be wu 
held and strengthened if these fundamental pro 
lems are to be solved in a spirit of justice and good 
will. For, while adherence to the armistice agree 
ment will not alone bring peace, peace is impos 
sible without that adherence. 


Text of Resolution ? 


U.N. doc. S/3139/Rev. 2 
Dated Nov. 24, 1953 


The Security Council, 

RECALLING its previous resolutions on the Palestine 
question, particularly those of 15 July 1948, 11 August 
1949, and 18 May 1951 concerning methods for main 
taining the armistice and resolving disputes through the 
Mixed Armistice Commissions, 

Noting the reports of 27 October 1953 and 9 November 
1953 to the Security Council by the Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization and the 
statements to the Security Council by the representatives} status ¢ 
of Jordan and Israel, monwes 


*- leagues 
Finds that the retaliatory action at Qibiya taken by explain 
armed forces of Israel on 14-15 October 1953 and all such 
actions constitute a violation of the cease-fire provisions 
of the Security Council resolution of 15 July 1948 and 
are inconsistent with the Parties’ obligations under the 
General Armistice Agreement and the Charter; 
Expresses the strongest censure of that action which 
can only prejudice the chances of that peaceful settlement 
which both Parties in accordance with the Charter are 
bound to seek, and calls upon Israel to take effective 
measures to prevent all such actions in the future; 


B. 


Takes note of the fact that there is substantial he woul 
evidence of crossing of the demarcation line by unauthor |Rio Pa 
ized persons often resulting in acts of violence and re The | 
quests the Government of Jordan to continue and th | 
strengthen the measures which they are already taking € tra 
to prevent such crossings; has alw 

Recalls to the Governments of Israel and Jordan theif 


obligations under Security Council resolutions and the ‘Made 


* BULL 
erning 1 


* Sponsored by the U.S., France, and the U.K. ; adopted Faun 5 


on Nov. 24 by a vote of 9-0-2 (Lebanon, U.S.S.R.). 
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ul} General Armistice Agreement to prevent all acts of vio- 
uy lence on either side of the demarcation line; 

100} Galls upon the Governments of Israel and Jordan to 
ensure the effective co-operation of local security forces ; 


C. 


per-} Reafirms that it is essential in order to achieve progress 
by peaceful means toward a lasting settlement of the 
issues outstanding between them that the Parties abide 
by their obligations under the General Armistice Agree- 
ment and the resolutions of the Security Council ; 
Emphasizes the obligation of the Governments of Israel 
der} and Jordan to co-operate fully with the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization ; 
: Requests the Secretary-General to consider with the 
‘We ) chief of Staff the best ways of strengthening the Truce 
test | Supervision Organization and to furnish such additional 
not | personnel and assistance as the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
+1 | Supervision Organization may require for the performance 
rith of his duties ; 
IGF Requests the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
able Organization to report within three months to the Security 
the} Council with such recommendations as he may consider 
appropriate on compliance with and enforcement of the 
General Armistice Agreements with particular reference 
'O0- F to the provisions of this resolution, and taking into account 
ood any agreement reached in pursuance of the request by 
ree-| the Government of Israel for the convocation of a con- 
ference under Article XII of the General Armistice 
‘aed Agreement between Israel and Jordan. 


U.S. Relationship 
With Puerto Rico 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
tine | U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ! 


gust } 1.§./U.N. press release dated November 27 


the} The United States is proud of its new relation- 
ship with Puerto Rico and of the joint contribution 
the} (0 political progress which our two peoples have 
the} made. While, of course, I aweney favor the new 
ives }status of Puerto Rico as a self-governing com- 
monwealth associated with the United States, I 
am not here to review the facts which my col- 
leagues, Mrs. Bolton and Dr. Fernos, have already 
1 y explained fully to the Fourth Committee. 
iow |, My purpose in seeking recognition is to bring 
and jt0 the Assembly the following important message 
the}from the President of the United States. 
- Iam authorized to say on behalf of the Presi- 
nent (Dt that, if at any time the Legislative Assembly 
are}Of Puerto Rico adopts a resolution in favor of 
stive |More complete or even absolute independence, he 
will immediately thereafter recommend to Con- 
gress that such independence be granted. The 
President also wishes me to say that in this event 
itial fhe would welcome Puerto Rico’s adherence to the 
r Rio Pact and the United Nations Charter. 
ani}, Lhe President’s statement is an expression of 
king |the traditional interest which the United States 
has always had in encouraging and promoting po- 


heir 
the ‘Made in plenary session on Nov. 27. 
BULLETIN of Dec. 7, 1953, p. 797. For documents con- 
pted ening the cessation of transmission of information on 
Puerto Rico, see ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 585. 
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litical freedom for all people in all parts of the 
world whenever conditions are such that their 
freedom will not be jeopardized by internal or 
external pressures. 


Statement by Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


U.S./U.N. press release dated November 27 


The resolution which has just been adopted by 
the General Assembly is very gratifying to the 
Governments of the United States and Puerto 
Rico. It shows that the great majority of United 
Nations share our view that the Puerto Rican peo- 

le have freely chosen a status which brings them 
into the family of the self-governing peoples of 
the world. 

May I, on behalf of both Governments, express 
our appreciation for the many fine tributes which 
were expressed in the Fourth Committee. Espe- 
cially were we touched by the warm sentiments of 
so many of our Latin American neighbors. Our 
mutual friendship and understanding with them 
are a striking indication of the ever growing soli- 
darity of the Americas. 

Finally, I wish to pay a tribute to that outstand- 
ing Puerto Rican statesman, Governor Luis Muiioz 
Marin. Under his leadership, the highly cultured 
people of Puerto Rico are making a splendid con- 
tribution to democracy and freedom. In the 
future as in the past, his administration will con- 
tinue to protect the legitimate rights of minority 
parties and the cherished freedoms guaranteed in 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. In defense of these ideals Puerto Rican 
soldiers fought for the United Nations in Korea 
and we can be confident that the great objectives of 
the United Nations will nowhere find more devoted 
support than in Puerto Rico. 


Text of Resolution ‘ 


U.N. doc. A/Resolution/151 
Dated Nov. 30, 1953 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Considering that in resolution 222 (III) of 3 November 
1948, the General Assembly, while welcoming any develop- 
ment of self-government in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, considers it essential that the United Nations be in- 
formed of any change in the constitutional status of any 
such Territory as a result of which the government 
responsible for the transmission under Article 73 e of 
the Charter of information in respect of that Territory 
thinks it unnecessary or inappropriate to continue such 
a practice, 

Having received the communications dated 19 January 
and 20 March 1953 informing the United Nations of the 
establishment of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, as a 
result of the entry into force on 25 July 1952 of the Con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico, and stating that, in consequence 
of these constitutional changes, the Government of the 
United States of America would cease to transmit infor- 
mation under Article 73 e of the Charter, 


* Made in plenary session on Nov. 27. 
* Adopted on Nov. 27 by a vote of 26-16-18. 
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Having studied the report® prepared by the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, dur- 
ing its session of 1953, on the question of the cessation of 
the transmission of information on Puerto Rico, and pre- 
sented to the General Assembly in conformity with para- 
graph 2 of resolution 448 (V) of 12 December 1950, 

Having examined the communications of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America in the light of the 
basic principles embodied in Chapter XI of the Charter 
and of all the other elements of judgment pertinent to the 
issue, 

Considering that the agreement reached by the United 
States of America and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
in forming a political association which respects the indi- 
viduality and the cultural characteristics of Puerto Rico, 
maintains the spiritual bonds between Puerto Rico and 
Latin America and constitutes a link in continental 
solidarity, 

Bearing in mind the competence of the General Assem- 
bly to decide whether a Non-Self-Governing Territory has 
or has not attained a full measure of self-government as 
referred to in Chapter XI of the Charter, 

1. Takes note favourably of the conclusions set forth 
by the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories in its resolution ; 

2. Recognizes that the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, by expressing their will in a free and demo- 
cratic way, have achieved a new constitutional status; 

3. Expresses the opinion that it stems from the docu- 
mentation provided that the association of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico with the United States of America 
has been established as a mutually agreed association ; 

4. Recognizes that, when choosing their constitutional 
and international status, the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico have effectively exercised their right to 
self-determination ; 

5. Recognizes that, in the framework of their Consti- 
tution and of the compact agreed upon with the United 
States of America, the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico have been invested with attributes of politi- 
cal sovereignty which clearly identify the status of self- 
government attained by the Puerto Rican people as that of 
an autonomous political entity ; 

6. Considers that, due to these circumstances, the Decla- 
ration regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories and the 
provisions established under it in Chapter XI of the 
Charter can no longer be applied to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; 

7. Takes note of the opinion of the Government of the 
United States of America as to the cessation of the trans- 
mission under Article 73 e of the Charter of information 
on Puerto Rico; 

'8. Considers it appropriate that the transmission of 
this information should cease: 

9. Expresses its assurance that, in accordance with the 
spirit of the present resolution, the ideals embodied in 
the Charter of the United Nations, the traditions of the 
people of the United States of America and the political 
advancement attained by the people of Puerto Rico, due 
regard will be paid to the will of both the Puerto Rican 
and American peoples in the conduct of their relations 
under their present legal statute, and also in the eventu- 
ality that either of the parties to the mutually agreed 
association may desire any change in the terms of this 
association. 


°U.N. doc. A/2465, part I, section VII. 
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Designations 


Robert Murphy as Deputy Under Secretary, effectiy 
November 30. 

John L. Tappin as Special Assistant to the Under gm 
retary for Administration, effective December 3. For, 
biographical sketch, see Department of State press releay 
659 dated December 11. 


Recess Appointment 


The White House on December 4 announced the appoint. 
ment of David McKendree Key as Assistant Secretary of 
State for United Nations Affairs. For a _ biographical 








sketch, see Department of State press release 653 dated 
December 4. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address request 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


The Secretary of State on..... Invitation to Peace. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, % 
Pub. 5244. 27 pp. 10¢. Based on an address by Joh 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, before the General As 
sembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., September 
17, 1953. 


United States Treaties and Other International Agree 
ments. Vol. 2, Part 2, 1951. 1,380 pp. $7.75. 


Air Force and Naval Missions to Chile. 
Pub. 5102. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile amending 
agreements of February 15, 1951. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Santiago August 22 and October 20, 1952. 


TIAS 2781. Pub. 5104, 4 pp 


TIAS 272). 


Economic Cooperation. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Austria amend 
ing agreement of July 2, 1948, as amended. Exchange of 
notes—Dated at Vienna October 15 and December 6, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation—Rural Community Development 
Projects. TIAS 2734. Pub. 5111. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi Arabia- 
Signed at Jidda December 15, 1952. 
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United States—Latin American Relations 
Report to the President by Milton S. Eisenhower 


pub. 5290 28 pages 15 cents 


This important report to the President on United States—Latin 
American Relations results from several months of general studies 
and consultations with public and private leaders in this country, 
as well as a fact-finding trip which Dr. Eisenhower, in the capacity 
of Special Ambassador and Personal Representative of the Presi- 
dent, made with members of a special mission during the period 
June 23—July 29, 1953, to the South American republics of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, and Brazil. 

Dr. Eisenhower’s report discusses the importance of Latin 
America and the United States to each other economically, mili- 
tarily, politically, and culturally and sets forth the findings of the 
members of the mission regarding basic understanding, mutual 
respect, and equality of states, mutual security, common goals, and 
economic development. 

The conclusion of the report suggests measures for strengthen- 
ing relations between our country and the friendly neighboring 
nations to the south. 


Our Foreign Policy in Latin America 


pub. 5285 20 pages 15 cents 


Here conveniently printed in one pamphlet are four recent state- 


ments on our foreign policy in Latin America: 


Falcébn Dam—A Monument to Inter-American Cooperation— 
Address by the President at the dedication of Falcén Dam, 
on October 19, 1953. 

Inter-American Cooperation and Hemisphere Solidarity— 
Address by John M. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, on October 14, 1953. 

Strengthening Inter-American Ties—Address by John M. Cabot, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
on October 9, 1953. 

Economic Growth and Human Welfare in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Address by Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, on October 12, 1953. 


Each of these items has been reprinted from the Department of State Bulletin. 
They may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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